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FROM COAST TO COAST 


——{ Penner 


STORES 


Some of Our 773 Stores 


ALABAMA 
Albany 
Anniston 
Gadsden 
Huntsville 
Selma 
Tuscaloosa 


ARKANSAS 
Blytheville 
Fort Smith 
Helena 
Hope 
Pine Bluff 
Texarkana 

GEORGIA 
Albany 
Athens 
Augusta 
Brunswick 
Dublin 
La Grange 
Macon 
Rome 
Waycross 


KENTUCKY 
Bowling Green 
Frankfort 
Hopkinsville 
Mayfield 
Maysville 
Owensboro 
Paducah 
Richmond 
Winchester 


LOUISIANA 
Alexandria 
Baton Rouge 
Lafayette 
Lake Charles 

jonroe 
Shreveport 


MISSISSIPPI 
lox 
Gulfport 
Hattiesburg 
Laurel 
Meridian 


N. CAROLINA 
Albemarle 
Burlington 
Concord 
Goldsboro 
Greenville 
Henderson 
High Point 
New Bern 
Rocky Mount 
Shelby 
Statesville 
Wilmington 
Wilson 

Winston-Salem 


S. CAROLINA 
Anderson 
Columbia 
Florence 
Greenwood 
Sumter 

TENNESSEE 
Cleveland 
Dyersburg 
Jackson 
Johnson City 
Kingsport 
Morristown 
Murfreesboro 
Paris 
Rockwood 

VIRGINIA 
Alexandria 
Bristol 
Danville 
Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg 
Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Petersburg 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Winchester 

W. VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 

elch 





Unexcelled VALUE 


from January to December 


FOR twenty-five years the 
definite purpose of J. C. 
Penney Company Department 
Stores has been to supply un- 
excelled VALUE for every 
shopping dollar — not in so- 
called “‘sales’’, but every day 
throughout the year! 


People often ask us, “‘How 
can you offer such high quality 
merchandise at such low 
prices?”” The answer lies in 
Volume Buying, in intelligent 
selection of the things we know 
are wanted by farm families 
and then in being satisfied with 
a Reasonable Profit. 


Large savings can be effected 
when shoes, for example, are 
bought by the million pairs or 
when clothing, dry goods and 





furnishings are bought in sim- 
ilar large quantities. We buy 
in just such large quantities— 
for CASH! We effect propor- 
tionate savings—and then 
pass them on to you! 


But these modern Depart- 
ment Stores offer you some- 
thing more than mere savings. 
Convenient locations bring 
Personal Shopping within reach 
of millions of farm families. 
Thus, when you shop at one of 
these stores you can examine 
quality, you can judge color 
and texture and satisfy your- 
self on the important details of 
workmanship, style and fit. All 
these features, plus our low 
prices, are your assurance of 
unexcelled VALUE for every 
dollar you have to spend. 


JUPENNEYCO 





If You Get a “Sample Copy” or 
an Extra Paper— 
F YOU are not a subscriber to The 


Progressive Farmer and_ receive 

this issue as a sample copy, it is an 
invitation to subscribe—a very cordial 
invitation. 

If you are a subscriber, and receive 
an extra copy this week, it is an invi- 
tation to hand that copy to some good 
man who ought to be a subscriber 
and ask for his subscription. 


The Progressive Farmer is trying 
to help the farmers of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia 
make “$500 More a Year” not only by 
better crops and farming but also 
through fairer legislation, wiser or- 
ganization, and better farm business. 
Most farmers believe when they get 
new subscribers for our paper, they 
are helping their neighborhoods and 
helping farmers generally toward suc- 
cessful methods of farming, organi- 
zation, and legislation. 

Please use the subscription blank 
herewith for your own subscription 
or a neighbor’s. 





“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 
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Our New Grain Crop 


—SAGRAIN— 


SAGRAIN is Corn Insurance. 








Yields 12 to 2 


Times Greater than Corn Under Like Conditions 


ADAPTATION.—Thrives under same conditions as sorghum. Drouth resistant and 
adapted to different soil types of South. Needed on every farm. 


USES.—Ate and relished by horses, mules, cattle, hogs, sheep, and the grain by 
poultry. Boon crop for dairymen. el 
grain to balance dairy ration. 


Statement how sold 


eee eRECS OE OSOCSO. 


Heavy silage yield and necessary carbohydrate 


PORE EEE OPOOCOOOOOOSOOOOSOOCS OOO OSS OSS eS ee ee eee eee ree rerreerrrrer err Terr rT Ty tT tte) 


EU ECECOCIOSSUCOO SOC OCOOCCCeerTeeererrrrrir rr TTT ret eee 


7 pounds, postpaid, $1; 1 peck, postpaid, $1.50; 1 bushel, f.o.b. shipping 


point, $5. 


BELLMORBY CO., 


Write for quantity prices and literature. 


Round Pond, Ark. 








posineis'ets 


large salaries and offers rapid 
advancement if the worker is 
efficiently trained. For 26 years 
the KING’S schools have been 
training and sending to attrac- 
tive office positions young men 
and young women of the South. 





Let us train you for a better 
position. Enroll any time. 


Send for Catalog F 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 
Raleigh, N. C. 








q Greensboro, N.C. Charlotte, N.C. 


















STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 
\ Send today for Allen’s Book on 
Strawberries —the best money 
crop. Delicious— Healthful— 
Profitable. Itpaystogrow them, 











The W. F. Allen Co. 
165 €. Market St. Salisbury, Md. 











SEE by the ads in this paper the very 

trick I want just as soon as I’m able. 
It’s that harrow over there for one man 
and four horses. I reckon a fellow 
, could pull it with a 
tractor if he had 
one. But what I’m 
aimin’ at is gettin’ 
away from the idee 
that a man can't 
work but one horse. 
tl always have 
thought some men 
is smarter than 
horses and maybe I 
ought to be one of 
them. 





BILL CASPER 


I see by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow’s got him a mighty fine three- or 
four-story barn, I ain’t for sure which, 
and a lot of fancy tricks to help do the 
work inside. If they keep gettin’ more 
new machinery they ain’t no telling how 
much work one man can learn to do. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


P. S.—The editor of this paper asked 
would I say a word about this readin’ 
story he’s startin’ in this week’s paper, 
somethin’ about bein’ under the flag. 
Well, I’m for the flag, anytime, and this 
story, too, if it keeps up like it starts in 
this paper. 


I see by the story the Bartons wasn’t 
too well satisfied with the house they 
got on that new farm they moved to. 
From what the boy says though I’d like 
to know what better they’d want. It 
seems old man Barton has had a lot of 
hard luck like lots of other folks I could 
name but at that I think he’s pretty well 
off with a strong boy like Bob to do the 
work. Now if he just had a gun instead 
of that old fiddle he could shoot a lot 
of squirrels in those woods back of the 
place. 

That fellow O'Neal is shore a friendly 
fellow and I see Bob thinks the little gal 
is purty nice. She does seem right peart 
and friendly and I do like friendly folks. 
But what does he mean about folks on 
that place havin’ trouble? It don’t ’pear 
to me like he’s told all he knows. I wish 
the old fool hadn’t shut up when he did. 
But maybe he’ll tell about it next week. 
The editor says they’s a lot more about 
the Bartons and the O’Neals and Bob 
and Kate and whatever the trouble was 
about and he will keep printin’ about it 
until the whole story is out. I’m glad 
they got somethin’ in this paper at last 
that’s as good as the ads. BILL. 

Editor’s Note—“Under the 4-H Flag” 


is the title of the story referred to by 
Bill. You'll find it on page 8, 
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CAROLINAS- VIRGINIA EDITION 


This is our Carolinas -Virginia Edition (made especi- 
ally for North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia), edited from our offices at RALEIGH, N. C., 
and having 120,000 circulation weekly. The four 
editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA, Raleigh, . . . 120.000 
TEXAS EDITION, Dallas, - « « 3,000 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Mc wuistite, . « © 125,00 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, Birmingham, . . 100,000 








tered as second class matter at the postoffice at Bir- 
mingham,’Ala., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 











Saturday, January 22, 1927 
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Plant Production: Animal Production 


Both Lines Must Be Followed in Order to Reach “$500 More a Year” 


HILE lots of Southern folks have never 

VWV/ realized that we have more than one, there are 

really two great lines of farm production :— 

(1) Plant production, 

(2) Animal production. 

No country, state, or section can 
long prosper without giving atten- 
tion to both these forms of pro- 
duction. Certainly Southern farm- 
ers never reach that extra “$500 
a year” without doing so. 

The soil feeds plants: plants 
feed animals; animals feed the 
soil. There is your perfect cycle 
for the farm, as designed by the 
Almighty Himself, and we can 
violate it only at our peril. If we try to feed plants 
without at the same time feeding animals and using 
them to feed the soil, we break a link in the chain of 
success. 

To put it in a nutshell, therefore, we may say that 
a farmer who is engaged in plant production only, gets 
but one profit—a profit on producing plants—whereas 
the farmer who is also a stockman gets three profits :— 


CLARENCE POE 


A profit on crops, 
A profit on livestock, 
A profit from soil-improvement. 


Why Animal Production Offers Larger Profits 
Than Plant Production 


HEN you grow both plants and animals, you 

simply use your brain more than when you 

grow plants alone, and the world pays you ac- 
cordingly. And right here lies one supreme advantage 
of stock raising. You get out of competition with 
cheap, unintelligent labor that only knows how to grow 
cotton or some other crop, and you get into a line of 
farm activity where brains and science are at a pre- 
mium. A great part of the work of cotton production, 
for example, as old Dr. Seaman A. Knapp used to 
say, consists simply of “a series of motions inherited 
from Adam.” Except in the planting of the crop, 
when rotation, preparation, seeding, and fertilization 
policies are decided on, there is not much opportunity 
for brain work in it. The rest is mostly muscular 
labor. On the other hand, in the feeding, breeding, 
management, utilization and sale of livestock, there is 
opportunity for alert intelligence, not only every day 
but almost every waking hour—and the world pays 
higher profits to the stockman because he uses his 
brains more, feeds the soil better, and works more 
closely in harmony with the ancient and, we may Say, 
divine formula :— 


Soils feed plants; 
Plants feed animals; 
Animals feed soils. 


Always and everywhere, in the long run, this is the 
rule—that the world pays for muscular labor only 
enough to support that muscle—a bare living; the mere 
physical necessities of life. On the other hand, when- 
ever we engage in any work that utilizes both muscle 
and mind, right then the world pays not only enough 
to support that muscle but provides also some of the 
comforts and conveniences which intelligence demands 
—a living plus a profit. Use muscle only and you get 
paid only in muscle support; use both muscle and mind 
and you get paid in ways that nurture and support 
both. And the greater the degree in which the mind 
is used, the greater the profits the world willingly pays. 


No matter how industriously he may work his mus- 
cle therefore, no farmer can hope to succeed if he is 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor,’ The Progressive Farmer 


content to stay in competition with the underpaid, 
under-living, cheap labor engaged in one-crop cotton 
production in the South. He must get away from this 
competition and move on into fields where science, skill 
and intelligence are required in greater degree if he is 
to make farming pay and pay permanently. This is 
why stock raising is indispensable. 

The raising of livestock promotes thrift, better credit 
and interest rates for the farmer, and a greater finan- 
cial reserve power. In other words, when we are grow- 


ing a “money crop,” it is so easy to depend on the 
supply merchant, buy at “time prices,’ spend each 


year’s money as soon as it is made (or often before it 
is made), and never get ahead. On the other hand, 
in raising livestock, thrift is encouraged. The farmer 
begins to accumulate something. He has a perpetual 
incentive to save in order to get more stock, more feed, 
better barns, and better equipment. And what a man 
feels that he really needs and must have, he usually 
manages to get; we have all seen this fact illustrated 
in the case of automobiles. 


South Dropped 13 Per Cent in Hogs and 11 
Per Cent in Cattle 1921-’26 


HE basic reasons we have already mentioned for 
"Ty nae crops and livestock instead of crops alone 

will apply in general terms anywhere in America. 
But now let us examine conditions right here in the 
South and see whether our general situation makes live- 
stock raising more or less emphatically desirable than 
in other states and nations. 


Unquestionably, I believe nearly every thoughtful 
man will admit the necessity for the young farmer 
adopting livestock as a definite part of his farming 
system just now is a more imperative need here in 
Dixie than anywhere else in the country. In other sec- 
tions the balance between crops and livestock is so well 
maintained by the general run of folks that an indi- 
vidual can afford to risk being an exception. But here 
in the South he cannot. The easy, fatefully easy thing 
with us has been to grow cotton, and we have over- 
done the thing until profits have disappeared. Consider, 
for example, what Secretary of Agriculture William 

Jardine said last month :— 


“In ten important Southern states the acreage of 
cotton increased from 30,600,000 in 1909 to 33,000,- 
000 in 1919, and 46,000,000 for the last crop year. 
In the same seventeen years the land planted to 
corn decreased from 30,000,000 to 24,500,000 acres. 
The small grain crop acreage decreased from 14,- 
400,000 acres to 12,800,000 acres.” 


And Secretary Jardine might have gone on and 
pointed out that during the same period, our numbers 
of livestock have decreased in like proportion—which 
is all well enough perhaps if we are going to cut down 
on feed crops anyhow, for livestock raising has never 
paid on bought feeds. But let us consider the facts. 
Take the five years from January 1, 1921, to January 1, 
1926, and let us see how the number of hogs and the 
number of cattle decreased in each Southern state, as 





shown by the United States Department of Agriculture 
statistics (000 omitted) :— 


Per cent 
State 1921 1926 Decrease decrease 
WitDUe cxecssse cave 915 786 129 14 
North Carolina ..... 670 529 141 21 
South Carolina ..... 418 313 105 oo 
CROOPGIG. since ss cnsces 1,137 854 283 24 
PIO | ics ceteonstess 840 575 265 31 
OUIICKY  saescece ss 1,088 910 178 15 
Tennessee .......... 1,124 962 162 14 
FIBRE.  cecenesacnss 1,022 739 283 27 
Mississippi ......... 1,190 845 345 29 
APMANERS <isccrveree 1,030 804 226 22 
LOGIGINUG. 4.066640 800 648 152 19 
ORTIAROMG: 440000946 2,000 1,610 390 19 
WOMEE: Scien 606080 60508 7,165 5,900 1,265 ] 


19, 309 15, 475 








United States ...... 67,184 59,829 11 
POWER ~ U5. hovivenses eos 8,265 9,440 714 
NUMBER OF HOGS (IN THOUSANDS) 
Per cent 
State 1921 1926 Decrease decrease 
ViF@IOIE Kass osccesies 828 555 273 33 
North Carolina 1,246 822 414 33.3 
South Carolina .... 840 435 405 48.3 
eo) ee 1,920 1,149 811 42.3 
i... eects 832 506 326 38 
BGRCUCEY. <o500<5ei008 1,320 802 518 39.3 
Temnesace ... 20:00 1,594 880 714 44.8 
PABDAMA kik essssiee 1,347 776 571 42.4 
Mississippi. ......6s. 1,195 678 517 44 
PSRABORG 66:0 cc00s008 1,233 771 462 37.5 
LOGISIONR. 626506550 749 496 253 33.8 
Oblghoma: «056 cc0rs 1,213 736 477 39.4 
ORE? + ciid vside wsireeies 2,330 1,062 1,268 54.5 
16,647 9,638 7,009 
United States ...... 58,711 51,223 7,488 13 
OWS -cnocceeasss soccer 4,347 4,372 t25 +.6 


7 Increase. 


From these figures it will be seen that of the total 
decrease of 7,355,000 in number of cattle in the United 
States, 1921-26, the South showed a decrease of 3,924,- 
000, or more than 50 per cent of the nation’s total, and 
while from 1921 to 1926 America decreased by 7,009,000 
its number of swine, the South was responsible for a 
decrease of 7,488,000. In other words, while the rest 
of the country these five years showed no hog decrease 
at all but rather a slight increase, the South was re- 
ducing its hog population at the rate of more than 
1,000,000 a year. 


South Has Outstanding Advantages for 


Livestock 

ND the tragedy of it is that the South, being the 
A section where livestock had not been even half- 
way developed even in 1921, was the section 
which should have made the least decrease-——or rather 
no decrease at all during the five-year period. Yet, we 
have cut down on livestock and increased on cotton 
until now, instead of one pound of cotton buying one 
pound of Western meat, as was the old rule, it now 

takes two pounds of cotton to pay for one of meat. 


Moreover, al! this is going on while the South really 
has many outstanding advantages for becoming a live- 
stock country—a land of flocks and herds, barns and 
pastures, stockmen and stock breeders. 


If the Southern farmer is ever to get the extra “$500 
a year” which will put him on an economic equality 
with Northern and Western farmers, then he must 
learn the big fundamental lesson they have learned and 
put Constantly into practice. They have learned that 
the farmer can never prosper solely through plant pro- 
duction. He must (1) get income from both plant pro- 
duction and animal production if he is to survive, and 
(2) must maintain soil-fertility by the Almighty’s own 
self-perpetuating cycle: “Soils feed plants; plants feed 
animals; animals feed soils.” 
Editor’s Note.—Next in this series will be Mrs. 
Hutt’s article on “Making Mrs. Farmer a Partner With 


Her Husband in Going After That Extra $500 a Year” 
in next week’s Farm Woman’s Special. 
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American statuary with which many of our read- 

ers are no doubt familiar. It is called “The End 
of the Trail.” Night is falling at the close of a bliz- 
zardy winter’s day. A lone, half-frozen Indian and his 
gaunt, half-famished pony, crouch and shiver as they 
face the relentless winds of the snowstorm. And before 
them lies no friendly road or woodpath to urge them 
hopefully onward. From somewhere far behind them, 
days or weeks before, they set out on a high adventure, 
but now, disillusioned and dejected, they face defeat. 
They have come to “The End of the Trail.” 


OT Ameri is a vivid and unforgettable piece of 


Somchow a mental picture of this statue presents 
itself and lingers with us as we consider the report of 
the receivers of the Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative 
Association as given on page 6. Five years ago this 
month, at great meetings in Lynchburg, Raleigh, and 
Florence, the tobacco growers of Virginia, North Car- 
olina, and South Carolina hopefully put forth on a 
high adventure. They resolved “to make themselves 
masters of their own industry.” As their Revolutionary 
forefathers had set out to establish political self-gov- 
ernment, so these pioneers of codperative marketing 
set out to establish economic self-government. But 
now after five long years of turmoil and disaster, of 
alternating promise and disappointment, of high hopes 
and bitter disillusionment, of noble self-sacrifice on the 
part of many and covetous betrayal on the part of 
others—after all this, the growers, like the disappointed 
Indian in the statue, have seemingly come at last to 
“The End of the Trail.” 


Nevertheless we have faith that after all it is not 
the end; that the cause is not lost; that no man or body 
of men ever yet suffered in a righteous cause, however 
defeated or betrayed they may have been at first, who 
did not somehow advance the final victory of Right. 
“The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth 
too hard’’—these, we are assured, shall yet have their 
day of triumph. 

“For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 


II 

The principle of codperative marketing is right. No 
one should ever apologize for having defended or sup- 
ported it. It is right that the men and women and 
children who labor in the fields in the heat of summer 
suns and keep vigil through long and weary nights 
while they prepare for market the products of their toil 
—it is right that they should control the selling of what 
they produce. They are entitled to be “masters of 
their own industry.” As George H. Stevenson, one of 
America’s foremost students of agricultural economics, 
has well said: “The tendency of civilization is to make 
of the farmer a producer of raw materials solely, with 
the manufacturing and distribution entirely in the 
hands of the highly organized, but not necessarily effi- 
cient, urban centers.” And he rightly adds that no 
nation and no class of producers “can long survive 
solely on a basis of production of raw materials, leav- 
ing in other hands the marketing of the material in its 
raw state, as well as the manufacturing and final dis- 
tribution to the ultimate consumer.” 

Admitting, though, that the principle of co6dperative 
marketing is right, the fact remains that the Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association has failed. Last 
summer the United States Government intervened and 
turned its business over to receivers—friendly and able 
receivers, it is true, but receivers nevertheless. So far 
as the present attempt at economic self-government 
for tobacco growers is concerned, “The End of the 
Trail” was reached months ago. 


Over and over again we have heard the expression 
regarding the Tobacco Association, “There is nothing 
We can save out of the wreck except the experience 
farmers have gained, the lessons they may learn for 
their future guidance. Expensive indeed have been 
these lessons, this experience, and it would be a double 
tragedy if the facts should not be known, the lessons 
not remembered.” All officers of the organization who 
faithfully served it feel this way, and the receivers feel 


this way. 
Ill 


The truth is, of course, that the case of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Coéperative Association is not so black as it 
is now being painted. At one time the chief officials 
of the association seemed unwilling to admit that it 















The Facts About the Tob 
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OBODY ought to try to write an article like 

this without a conscious prayer for clear 

understanding, for fairness, and for courage. 
One needs clear understanding to see what was 
most significant in all the operations of a vast or- 
ganization for four years from 1922 to 1926, fair- 
ness to avoid misjudging one’s fellowmen, and 
courage to avoid concealing truth, 

In such a spirit we have sought to write this 
editorial—in such a spirit and froma sense of duty 
to the farm folks of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, who joined the Tobacco Growers’ 
Coéperative Association and delivered to tt more 
than $100,000,000 worth of their products. This 
paper advised the formation of a genuinely grower- 
controlled coédperative association, and its editor 
served for two years (February, 1923, to May, 
1925) as one of the twenty-two directors. Either 
fact would impose on us the duty of trying to give 
farmers as fair and just a statement as we know 
how to make regarding the record and results of 
their organisation. If we have failed either in 
fairness or accuracy we covet correction. C. P. 








had made any mistakes or had, or had had any wrong 
policies, and The Progressive Farmer combated this 
attitude and reiterated that there were major policies 
that were not only wrong but must be corrected to 
save the association. Now the chief attackers of the 
association seem unwilling to admit that it made any- 
thing but mistakes or had any policies except wrong 
ones, and we propose to combat this attitude and pre- 
sent the exact and absolute facts so far as it is in our 
power to present them. 

While the Tobacco Association was mismanaged, it 
was not so grossly mismanaged as many now seek to 
make it appear. Whenever any movement of a poor 
and relatively uneducated laboring class encounters the 
opposition of powerful, educated, and wealthy commef- 
cial and manufacturing classes, there is always the 
danger that the less worthy elements in the wealthier 
classes will use their spokesmen, their lawyers, their 
editors, their politicians—all the agencies by which 
public opinion is influenced—to malign, misrepresent, 
and slander the cause which has aroused their opposi- 
tion. That seems to be happening now. 





Take the matter of salaries. They were too high, 
but they were not so extravagant as the public has been 
led to believe. The Receivers’ Report lists only six 
officers the first and second years and only four the 
third year who received over $7,500 annually, while 
the fourth year only two received as much as $10,000. 
It was reported at one time that Mr. M. O. Wilson, as 
secretary of the organization and director of field 
service, was receiving $40,000 a year; his maximum 
salary was really $7,500. The truth is that really suc- 
cessful men in the tobacco business have been making 
big money, and while the association paid many men 
too much, it had to pay really expert tobacconists high 
salaries in order to get them. We have it on high 
authority that when a committee went out to find a 
general manager for the association in 1922, they ap- 
proached a prominent tobacconist, a man with a repu- 
tation for veracity, who frankly told the committee 
he was making $100,000 a year in his private business. 
The highest salary ever paid by the association was 
$40,000 paid the first year to F. D. Williams, chief of 
the dark tobacco division, and the writer assigned this 
as sufficient reason for voting against the whole salary 
budget the month after becoming a director. Yet it 
must be remembered that Mr. Williams was one of 
Virginia’s foremost figures as a dark tobacco dealer, 
had established a large and profitable business which 
the association required him to give up, and he probably 
made little more with the association than he had made 
in his private business—but we think a less eminent 
and expensive man should. have been chosen, 


Or take legal expenses. It is true that Mr. Sapiro 
and his large and efficient organization which served 
the association, as well as some local attorneys, were 
paid too much. The writer along with all the 
Eastern North Carolina directors early proposed 
“the adoption of a policy of diplomatic persuasion and 
sympathetic leading instead of driving and coercing 
by threats and law,” and on February 19, 1924, the 
writer joined Mr. J. A. Brown in voting to drop suits 


acco Association 


then pending rather than exceed what we thought 
an already excessive appropriation for legal prose- 
cutions. Yet when an expenditure of more than 
$200,000 for legal expenses for four years is reported 
and compared with the expenditures of ordinary large 
corporations, it ought to be remembered that the To- 
bacco Association’s total legal expenses averaged less 
than $3 per member for the whole four-year period; 
that the loyal members were clamorous that all con- 
tract-breaking members scattered all over the highways 
and hedges, the by-ways and fieldpaths of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia, be hunted up, in- 
vestigated, and prosecuted. We doubt whether the 
United States Steel Corporation in its twenty-five years 
existence has handled as many suits as did the Tobacco 
Association in four years, and largely on request of 
its own membership. Furthermore, since codperative 
marketing was a new movement, bitterly attacked by 
powerful interests who believed that its complete vic- 
tory would destroy their businesses, there was a vast 
deal of bitter, pioneer fighting to be done in lower 
courts, superior courts, and supreme courts of all 
three states. The association soon learned, however, 
that the road to success could not be paved with law- 
suits against members. The next year after the pro- 
test just referred ‘to, legal expenses were cut ‘from 
$100,000 a year, or about $1.15 per member, to $27,000 
a year, or about 30 cents per member. 


We also regard the statement that is going the 
rounds that “it took 20 per cent of its receipts to 
operate the association” (or $20,000,000 of its $98,000,- 
000 sales) as being shockingly misleading. Many people 
have taken this to mean that the association took 20 
per cent for about the same selling expenses as are 
covered by an ordinary warehouse charge of 2% per 
cent. The truth is, of course, that $9,586,000, or vir- 
tually half the association’s expense, was for re- 
drying tobacco. This is not truly an “operating 
charge” but rather a processing or quasi-manufactur- 
ing charge. It must also be remembered that this 
$20,000,000 item covers $3,269,000 of general overhead 
expense, redrying, and carrying charges on the 1925 
crop of tobacco and that the association delivered large 
quantities not only of the 1925 but also of previous 
crops to the receivers, for which it gets no credit in its 
own $98,000,000 sales. Deducting its redrying charges 
both from expenses and receipts, the association spent 
$8,214,545.89 for overhead expenses and $2,209,942.46 
for carrying charges, against which it sold $88,599,- 
475.45, besides delivering about 70,000,000 additional 
pounds to the receivers ready to sell. The record is 
not good at best, but it ought not to be made worse 
than it is. Furthermore, the fact ought to be noted 
that the association was steadily reducing its ex- 


penses. 
IV 

We must also give due consideration to the viewpoint 
of an honored Wake County tobacco farmer who came 
into our office not long ago. ‘You were plenty severe, 
and I think sometimes too severe, in your criticisms 
of the mistakes of the officers and management,” he 
declared, “but I don’t think you ever said enough 
about the mistakes of the farmers themselves. If we 
farmers had gone ahead and delivered the tobacco that 
we signed up to deliver, instead of delivering just half 
that much the first year and less and less the third and 
fourth years, we could have succeeded in spite of the 
high expenses. It was because the management hired 
officers and bought warehouses and set up machinery 
tc handle twice as big a crop as the farmers delivered 
—that’s why the cost was so ruinous.” 

There is much in this viewpoint. The officers in 1922 
went in on a wave of enthusiasm. More than half of 
the tobacco produced in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia seemed to have been signed up for 
delivery to the association, and the tide was running 
strongly toward yet larger deliveries. There was no 
experience of any similar large scale enterprise in our 
territory by which to judge how much shrinkage there 
would be in actual deliveries of tobacco. Directors 
were about to embark on a rather conservative plan of 
warehouse buying, when Mr. Sapiro proposed the plan 
which was adopted and a man of much ability but ex 
travagant ideas was given the job of buying ware- 
houses. Whereas the original plan was to lease ware- 
houses where volume of sign-up justified and buy only 
where necessary, Mr. Sapiro thought it fairer to offer 
to buy or lease any warehouse owner’s property rather 
than possibly put him out of business by buying his 
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competitor’s warehouse and leaving him out. Sales 
were made not for all cash but chiefly for payment in 
unsecured stocks and bonds of the association’s new 
warehousing corporation. And of course when one 
insists on buying a warehouse, he must just about pay 
the warehouse owner’s figure. In some cases arbitra- 
tion was resorted to, but with what result? Local citi- 
zens called on to name a price for a neighbor’s ware- 
house would say to themselves, “Well, let’s help him 
get all he can for his building; it’s just about like get- 
ting money from the government anyhow.” Further- 
more, the growing use of trucks has made unprofitable 
many warehouses that would have otherwise continued 
to be good properties, while the association’s purchase 
af warehouses on the basis of sign-up rather than 
deliveries resulted not only in high initial costs but 
high overhead expense ever after. 


pect that they will be—properly guarded against in any 
future organization of tobacco growers. And there is 
yet another big and encouraging fact in this connection 
which it seems worth while to take time enough to pre- 
sent and emphasize. 

VI 


We refer now to the fact that while the Tobacco 
Growers’ Coéperative Association disappointed its mem- 
bership in a financial sense, by failing to make the 
profitable sales expected, it disappointed them quite as 
seriously by being secretive, centralized, and autocratic, 
where the people had expected it to be open, frank, 
democratic, and grower-controlled. This, too, can be 
and will be remedied, along with other errors, in any 
association for codperative marketing of tobacco that 
the future may have in store for us. As a matter of 


_ fact, the new contracts drawn up last spring as a 


V 


No honest man can candidly consider all the facts in 
the case of the Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Asso- 
ciation, in our opinion, without being irresistibly forced 
to these two conclusions :— 


1. While there was some gross mismanagement 
of the association, its expensiveness was not wholly 
or even principally due to any such deliberate mis- 
use of funds or abuse of power. 

2. On the contrary, the expensiveness or ex- 
travagance of the association grew out of three 
things :— 

(a) The setting up of a complete organization, for 
warehousing, selling, financing, and handling of 300,000,- 
000 pounds of tobacco (the quantity signed up) when 


farmers actually averaged only 44 per cent of this quan- 
tity. 


(b) The purchase of enough warehouses and the em- 
ployment of enough warehouse forces not only to take 
care of the actual sign-up but to take care of anticipated 
increases in deliveries resulting from a continuation of 
the codperative marketing wave, plus the shutting up 
of many independent warehouses and prospectively tak- 
ing over their patronage. (Members frequently com- 
plained of unnecessarily large warehouse forces, with 
salaries unduly large or systematically concealed, the 
employment of too many old line warehouse men with 
no interest in cooperative marketing and consequent 
lack of codperation between warehouse and field service 
sections. Expenses of operating warehouses amounted 
to more than half the total overhead expense the first 
two years, but under vigorous prodding from directors 
these expenses were, reduced from $1,257,000 to $437,000 
a year.) 

(c) Too much expense in several lines of effort, prin- 
cipally (a) redrying expenses in which department it ap- 
pears that the directors were deceived into allowing 
Messrs. Watkins, Patterson, and Edmondson to charge 
ordinary retail prices instead of the much lower whole- 
sale prices which the association’s enormous volume of 
business entitled it to receive; (b) legal services, which 
were in some cases too expensive because lawye rs de- 
manded and received too much per unit of service and 
also too extensive because loyal members thought prose- 
cutions would insure volume of business and thus insure 
success; (c) field service work, which was more expen- 
sive than it should have been because of the extent and 
bitterness of the propaganda against codperative mar- 
keting it had to combat; because the whole work was 
experimental and because the warehouse forces were 
not properly correlated with it. 

Here are three main causes why the Tobacco Asso- 
ciation was too expensive, and of these causes only,in 
the third and only in the redrying subdivision of that is 
there a hint of scandal. We have, of course, no desire 
to minimize the seriousness of the redrying episode— 
the darkest page in the history of the Tobacco Associ- 
ation or any other Southern codperative. In August, 
1925, months before the Federal Trade Commission 
made its report or was known to be making any re- 
drying investigation, we referred again to our earlier 
demand that officials be required to refund all profits 
on redrying in excess of 8 or 10 per cent on their in- 


vestment, and added :— 


“No matter whether officials of the association 
have made $5,000 or $500,000 by redrying associ- 
ation tobacco, the principle is wrong and it should 
never be permitted to happen again. The laws of 
the state make it a crime for officials to trade with 
themselves, and even greater caution should be ob- 
served in the case of codperative marketing asso- 
ciations where the hard-earned savings of the toil- 
ing poor are entrusted to the care of men paid to 
serve them. ... any officials have been more 
anxious to make money for themselves than to 
serve the association, they ought to retire or be 
retired.” 


Nevertheless, in spite of the abhorrence with which 
farmers must properly regard the whole redrying epi- 
sode, it still remains true that if the association had 
lost no money except that lost through deliberate mis- 
management, there would not have been enough wasted 
to wreck the association; and if no money had been 
wasted except that resulting from too extravagant a 
“set up” of business the first year, the employment of 
too many people, buying too many warehouses, pro- 
viding expensive warehouse and field service in sec- 
tions where the membership was too sparse and scat- 
tered to justify such service, etc., that would not have 
wrecked the association. What really wrecked it, so 
far as the purely financial aspect of the matter is con- 
cerned, was a combination of both these circumstances 
plus a resultant weakening of morale and deliveries. 


Now the encouraging fact is that all these forms of 
expensiveness may be—and we should reasonably ex- 


result of mass meetings of earnest and patriotic grow- 
ers in the Virginia dark belt and the old bright belt 
of North Carolina and Virginia both make explicit 
provision for practically every item of the “Twelve 
Points” which The Progressive Farmer (while there 
was yet time to have avoided a receivership) urged 
upon members and officials as necessary to save the 
association. These “Twelve Points” as we then print- 
ed them summarizing the policies which The Progres- 
ive Farmer advocated during the life of the organi- 
zation and which the writer favored during his two 
years’ service as director are as follows :— 


1. Making the whole association a real democracy, by 
providing for publicity and discussion of association policies 
by the membership, including referendum votes by the mem- 
bership at times. 

2. Keeping the central organization in direct contact and 
understanding with the individual member by providing for 
a direct and unbroken ladder of organization from bottom 
to top: (a) the local or community organizations meeting 
semi-monthly or oftener; (b) county meetings monthly; (c) 
district meetings (including all counties in a director’s dis- 
trict, meetings quarterly, and (d) a general meeting of the 
entire membership annually. 

3. Investigation of association effairs by authorities on 
cooperative marketing—as, for example, agricultural exten- 
sion leaders, state marketing officials, heads of departments 
of agricultural economics in agricultural colleges, etc., with 
recommendations from such authorities as to how to make 
the organization of yet greater service to the farmers. 


4. Economy of administration—lower salaries and greater 


economy in operating methods and expenses, 


5. Publicity of all salaries and expenses, (a) as a duty to 
the members, (b) as the most effective insurance of econ- 
omy, and (c) as the best protection against unjust prop- 
aganda. 

6. That no director of a codperative marketing associa- 
tion (except possibly the president) should be also a sal- 
aried employee of the organization he is elected to super- 
vise and regulate on behalf of the membership, but should 
instead receive only the per diem prescribed as the payment 
for directors at the time of organization. 

7. That the directors newly chosen by the growers each 
year should have the right to pass on the list of officials 
and their salaries and not have their hands tied by’ prior 
action of the retiring board of directors. 

8. That no director or official shall be allowed more than 
8 per cent profit (or certainly not more than 10 per cent) 
on any business supported by the patronage of the asso- 
ciation; or better still, forbid directors or officials to en- 
gage in redrying tobacco or engaging in any other business 
supported by association patronage, 

9. Frequent meetings of a compact, trusted, capable ex- 
ecutive committee to handle details of association affairs, 
also to investigate facts and report findings pro and con, 
with accompanying recommendations to the full board about 
more important affairs, instead of having the time of the 
full board consumed either by miscellaneous details or by 
larger issues about which the facts are not known. 


10. A board of directors containing both “dirt farmers” 
and successful business men—(a) courageous, intelligent, 
progressive plain farmers who know the farmer’s viewpoint 
and feel every pinch that comes to him, and (b) successful 
business men who can supply expert commercial knowledge 
that plain farmers often lack. 

11. That the offices of the association should be located 
at the center of the tobacco belt, as is specifically required 
by the growers’ contract, rather than on the extreme north- 
ern edge of the belt. 

12. A modern budget system with knowledge and con- 
sideration of the entire list of salaries by the entire board 
of directors, each receiving a tentative budget ahead of time 
for study and retaining a copy for reflection; each officer 
or employee who is present at any meeting of directors or 
executive committee to retire during any consideration of 
his own employment or salary so as to give full freedom 
of discussion and suggestion. 


VII 


It is still our deliberate conviction that the early 
adoption of these principles would have saved the asso- 
ciation from disaster, and that by following such poli- 
cies and avoiding the initial organization mistakes we 
have already discussed, some future organization for 
coéperative tobacco marketing will succeed. In future 
coéperative enterprises no director should be allowed 
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to accept a salaried position or engage in business sup- 
ported by the patronage of the association nor should 
any bank in which any director is largely interested 
be given any undue proportion of association deposits 
and support. Adequate publicity will correct nearly 
all such mistakes. 

Adequate publicity of policies and expenses would 
have prevented the redrying scandal. Adequate pub- 
licity of salaries together with a proviso against allow- 
ing directors themselves to: accept salaried positions 
would have prevented excessive salaries from being 
fixed. Human nature being what it is, the inevitable 
tendency of allowing directors to become salaried offi- 
cials is (1) to throw their interests and influences with 
the salaried officials rather than the grower they are 
elected to represent and protect; (2) to make them less 
insistent on drastic economies because their own sal- 
aries are involved; (3) to make them less courageous 
in fighting wrong policies or inefficient or unworthy 
officials lest they invite reprisal and imperil their own 
jobs. Dr. J. Y. Joyner, for example, at first served as 
a salaried official while also a director, but became con- 
vinced of the dangers of the policy and vigorously 
advocated its abolition. Other good men occupying 
this dual position must later have become convinced 
of its unwisdom. There is but one other major point 
that we would add to the foregoing twelve if we were 
writing such a list today for the guidance of future 
coéperative efforts and that would be:— 

13. At all times an able, capable, worthy general man- 
ager who had no other business interests, had burnt his 
bridges behind him, and dedicated himself and his whole 
future to the cause of codperative marketing. 

Herein lay one of the fundamental weaknesses of 
the Tobacco Association. During the first two years 
of its existence the organization had no whole-time 
head, but Mr. Oliver J. Sands acted as executive man- 
ager, director of finances, and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee in addition to remaining as head of 
one of Virginia’s greatest banks—too much work for 
even a superman. Afterward when the board voted 
for a full-time manager, Mr. Sands recommended Mr. 
Patterson, who was chosen, but he lacked the ability 
and aggressiveness of the finance director and ware- 
house director who continued to be the dominating 
factors in association policy until last spring. A capi- 
tal mistake was also made when the chief offices of 
the association right from the start were moved to 
Richmond instead of being located in Raleigh as the 
contract promised. The men who had chiefly promoted 
and obtained the sign-up for the Tobacco Growers’ 
Coéperative Association and who should have been 
regularly consulted were agricultural leaders connected 
with the agricultural colleges of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, in Raleigh, Blacksburg, and 
Clemson, and when the new-born organization was 
taken from any such environment and moved into a 
great commercial city on the extreme northern edge of 
the tobacco belt away from much direct contact either 
with members or agricultural leaders and chiefly offi- 
cered by men with purely commercial rather than 
agricultural or cooperative experience, its future was 
made extremely difficult. 


The directors whom the growers of the three states 
elected to represent them constituted, on the whole, a 
remarkably fine body of men—good men and capable 
men. Only in the Watkins redrying case did the or- 
ganization itself or the receivers later ever charge one 
with abuse of trust. The mere list of names as given 
on page 6 is proof that growers acted intelligently in 
choosing directors. These directors received only a 
moderate per diem for attending meetings and the 
large majority of directors not on salary unselfishly 
gave much other time to the work without reward or 
hope of-reward. That they did not succeed was not 
due to the lack of ability or integrity but to defects of 
organization and machinery—defects which the organi- 
zation itself had largely corrected before a receiver- 
ship was ordered, but too late to prevent that result. 
1f most of the directors acted too slowly in repudiating 
the redrying policy, for example, it was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that they had great respect for the 
ability of Mr. Sands who vigorously defended and ap- 
proved it till the last. 

The slowness with which sales were made was no 
doubt due in large measure to the fact that it takes 
time for any organization to establish satisfactory 
business contacts and to the fact that the association 
was at first too belligerent in its business attitudes. | 
The extent to which the association suffered from any- 
thing approaching a boycott by the big companies is 
by no means clear. That they were not fully fair or 
friendly seems certain; but no one can define the 
degree of this hostility. The fact that the Burley | 
Tobacco Growers Codperative Associations seems to 
make sales freely deserves study in this connection. 
Remnants of crops, it would seem, should certainly 
have been disposed of earlier in order to facilitate’ 
final settlements. Making settlements anything like as 
promptly as the North Carolina Cotton Association 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Tobacco Association Expenses 


Receivers’ Report Summarizes What Money Was Spent For 


ESSRS. James H. Pou, Hallett S. 
Ward, and M. L. Corey, receivers 
appointed for the Tobacco Grow- 

ers’ Cooperative Association by Judge 
Isaac M. Meekins, have filed a report 
summarizing the expenditures of the as- 
sociation during the period of operation. 
Because The Progressive Farmer in- 
Sisted on full publicity of all such mat- 
ters while the association was alive and 
still believes in such publicity for all 
cooperatives, we are herewith summar- 
‘izing the most important features of thi 
recent statement of the receivers. The 
growers in any cooperative are entitled 
to know for what their money is spent 
and it would have been well if the in- 
formation now given the tobacco grow- 
ers in detail had been given in equal de- 
tail by the association management itself. 


I 


Total Sales of Tobacco.—The follow- 
ing statement shows the total amount of 
sales of each crop of tobacco as made by 
the association management without tak- 
ing into consideration the quantity or 
percentage of each crop left to be sold 
by receivers :— 


NE. 5's'5'b ks iin od.8'e@0d.bwa sd $37 619,287.88 
OO cesescececcscsessees Sa aney lel oo 
SEN ibs cote bee terciaetss 16,748,312.24 
NY B05 5 oe0sind0 cise p acon 8,525,510.99 

0 EE ee eae $98,186,272.70 


II 


Summary of Expenses.—The follow- 
ing statement shows the general over- 
» head expense by years :— 


EE ROIS fo. cciwuasesewceased $2,405,658 
EE SOG, sn decccccnceveccnses o0aeuse 
TREE CHD <o5.ccueceesesnseccec's 1,889,034 
EET ORUD occ scubcescecneease 1,395,303 


Redrying expenses by crops were as 
| follows :— 


MEEPIOSD CEGD: 5. sevscaceavessesos $1,534,173 
IE: soc cicccecstaveveedse a 3,503,825 
EE CUOO Ao cscccanennswendies. 2 2,866,701 
PP reer eee 1,682,097 


| The main items of overhead expense 
| by years were as follows :— 


1922 1923 1924 1925 

i crop crop crop crop 
Bealaries ....... $ 733,585 $ 758,194 $922,708 $724,906 
| Traveling ex- 

penses ....... 96,754 102,978 83,715 87,988 
} Selling expenses 22,679 49,286 14,612 ...... 
| Legal expenses 
ES) es 39,343 100,024 27,351 36,112 
node vense 19,744 18,996 19,641 17,743 
| Operating 
| warehouses ..1,291,202 1,257,466 702,840 436,925 


Ill 


| Receipts and Operating Expenses per 
| Pound.—The following figures show 
| receipts of tobacco by years in pounds 
land the cost per pound ranging from 
1.40 cents to 1.82 cents for general ov- 
ferhead expenses :— 


i Pounds Expense 

} received per pound 

MTIOROD scccccccvccens 163,590,169 1.47¢ 
STIRS. — oe cccccvences 180,137,952 1.40¢ 

MEGEEOD secccnssecees 103,842,464 1.82c 

| 1925 BD esnceescceecee 83,633,674 1.67¢c 


Interest Charges.—Interest charges 
ipaid as carrying charges on each year’s 
crop were as follows (cents omitted) :— 


ENS aay abe auvansdeneescciediss $306,670 
PE? POD soc cscccceestenccccnccte 883,198 
RMN > A 5 5455 64 599.400 040s00nn00 518,928 
DEEN, sanicccacsccdacesasnesss 164,443 


Officers and Their Salaries.—The sal- 
aries of officers by fiscal years were as 
Hollows (cents omitted) :— 

» A. Norwood, 1922 1923 1924 1925 
E@resident ......... $ 5,625 $ 4,500 $ 3,900 $ 3,600 
Dliver J. Sands, ex- 

a ecutive megr., etc. 71,000 12,000 8,374 ...... 
R, Patterson, 

sales mer., etc... 35,000 30,000 26,000 17,166 
. D. Williams, 

dark leaf manager 44,999 38,333 Deceased 
R. Breedlove, 

b gales department. 23,833 25,000 21,666 15,416 
. C. Watkins; 

















warehouse mer. .. 22,500 18,000 14,000 9,200 


H. Craig, 


tFOEASUTEr .cccicesee 12,666 12,000 10,666 7,708 
C. B. Cheatham, 

GRIRE eas vaveccreves TOON nse Red wEO ceeses 
Field Service— 

M. O. Wilson, sec. 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,041 

Joa. WM. Hiatt .60<s 4,200 3,600 3,600 3,300 

Wi Ke WEEE cscs 3,600 3,600 3,600 3,600 
J, ¥; Joyner... 6,750 6,000 6,000 1,249 


C. W. Wingfield .. 3,600 3,600 3,600 3,600 
W. Scott Garrett. 3,000 3,600 3,000 
+ One month. 

It should be understood in this con- 
nection that the fiscal years here re- 
ferred to run from May 31 of the year 
indicated to May 31 of the following 
year with the exception of the “fiscal 
year 1922” which ran from February 8, 
1922, to May 31, 1923. Salaries here 
listed as being for fiscal year 1922, there- 
fore, cover practically 16 months in- 
stead of 12 and should be figured ac- 


cordingly. 
VI 

Directors and Their Per Diem.—Di- 
rectors received $10 per day; members of 
the executive committee from $10 to $25 
per day at various times. Directors elec- 
ted by the growers to manage the or- 
ganization for them, together with the 
approximate number of years served as 
director (given in parenthesis) appear 
below, together with the total amounts 
received as per diem, directors being 
designated by a ¢ who also served extra 
time by reason of being on the executive 
committee :— 


Virginia Directors.—E. G. Bagleyt (1), $405; 
E. T. Bondurant (3), $1,127.50; Roy B. Davis 
(1), $250; W. E. Gardnerf (2), $705; W. Scott 
Garrett (4), $420; Jos. M. Hurtft (4), $45; F. 
O. McCormick (3), $1,145; W. R. West (4), 
$510; N. H. Williamst (4), $1,710; C. W. Wing- 
field (4), $545; Tucker C. Watkinsf, on salary; 
also M. O. Wilson. 

North Carolina Directors.—S. R. Adams (1), 
$255; S. F. Austint (4), $1,120; J. A. Brownt 
(4), $1,057; A. L. Bunker (1), $292; J. V. Cobb 
(2), $640; J. H. Coward (3), $870; A. M. Dumay 
(1), $70; H. G. Faucett (1), $260; J. M. Gallo- 
way (1), $105; C. T. Hall ‘(3), $280; C. P. Har- 
ris (1), $65; T. T. Hawks (1), $180; Southgate 
Jones (1), $214; J. Y. Joynert (3), $70; John 
W. King (2), $170; Dr. I. W. Lamm (1), $147.60; 
M. C. Lassiter (1), $100; R. S. Montgomery 
(4), $425; E. G. Moss (1), $390; J. R. McQueen 
(4), did not charge for service, only travel- 
ing expense; S. T. Peace (2), $335; S. H. Rog- 
ers (1), $190; A. S, Speer (2), $970; J. F. Tyer 
(1), $80; J. Luther Woodf (1), $975; R. B. 
Whitley (4), for per diem and expenses, $1,070; 
George A. Norwoodt (on salary as president). 






South Carolina Directors.—Bright William- 
sont (4), $5; T. B. Young (4), $350. 

In saying that directors received $10 
per day, it should be understood that 
this refers only to days the directors lost 
from regular work in attending official 
directors’ or executive committee meet- 
ings, the amounts listed being total 
amounts so paid each director for his 
entire term of service. 

Quite a number of directors from Vir- 
ginia and one from North Carolina for 
awhile became salaried officials of the 
organization. The receivers’ report adds: 
“There were per diem payments made 
to some in addition to their regular 
salary.” 

In addition to the directors elected by 
the growers, the Governors of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia 
each appointed one public director. In 
Virginia Oliver J. Sands, head of a lead- 
ing Richmond bank, served the whole 
time as public director for Virginia be- 
sides acting the first two years as exe- 
cutive manager of the whole organization, 
and throughout the years 1922, 1923, 
1924, and 1925 was also chairman of the 
executive committee and director of 
finances, being the most powerful and 
dominating factor in the organization ex- 


cept Warehouse Director Tucker C. 
Watkins, who like Mr. Sands served 
through the early years both as di- 


rector and member of executive com- 
mittee in addition to being a salaried 
official, From North Carolina Col. J. 


3ryan Grimes served one year as public 
director and died; then Clarence Poe 
served two years and resigned; and 
George R. Ross then served one year. 
From South Carolina E. C. Epps, Kings- 
tree, and D. A. Spivey, Conway, were 
public directors. E. C. Epps, Kingstree, 
received $370 for two years service; 
Clarence Poe for 27 months as director, 


$380. 
VII 


Legal Expenses.—Legal expenses ag- 
gregated $295,767, of which amount 
$141,334 was paid Aaron Sapiro and his 
associates, $10,000 to Earl Davis of De- 
troit, and $154,412 to 100 other lawyers 
and law firms in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. Those receiving 
$1,000 or more are listed as follows :— 


Austin & Davenport, $1,050; Stephen C. 
Bragaw, $2,300; Julius Brown, $1,000; Burgess 
& Joyner, $19,400; Duffy & Day, $2,450; Epes 
& Epes, $1,158; R. A. Freeman, $1,825; Cooper 
A. Hall, $1,850; E. W. Hudgins, $1,265: Hutch- 
inson & Early, $1,050; W. T. Joyner, $28,900; 
Oscar Leach, $12,400; E H. Malone, $1,050; 
John Martin, $5,916; Thos. W. Ozlin, $1,490; 
Powell & Lewis, $1,200; James H. Pou, $3,500; 
Kenneth C. Royall, $4,310; J. M. Sharp, $3,215; 
A. E. Strode, $1,164; Swink, Clements & 
Hutchins, $3,445; Teague & Dees, $1,075; Will- 
cox & Hardee, $3,530; Willcox & Willcox, 
$2,300; Williams & Mullen, $5,200; Harry 
Wooding, Jr., $1,450; C. C. Carlin, $2,500; 
Cardwell & Cardwell, $3,500; W. C. Cough- 


enour, $2,000. 
VII 


Cost of Warehouses.—The following 
figures show the cost of warehouses in 
the three states, the purchase and opera- 
tion of warehouses having been under the 
direction of Warehouse Director T. C. 
Watkins :— 


South Carolina Warehousing Corporation.— 
Aynor—Farmers, $6,000; Huggins, $4,000, Dar- 
lington—Dargons, $16,000; Center Brick, $17,- 
000. Florence—Planters, $21,100; Cannon, $30,- 
000. Hartsville—Farmers, $15,000. Heming- 
way—Center Brick, $16,500; Farmers Banner, 
$8,000; Big Four, $16,500. Johnsonville—Cen- 
ter Brick, $23,000. Kingstree—Nelson, $45,000; 
Wilkins, $33,000. Lake View—Planters, $5,500. 
Lamar— Farmers Friend, $50,000. Latta — 
Farmers, $14,000. Loris—Brick, $25,000: Farm- 
ers, $22,000. Manning—Planters, $32,500. Nich- 
ols—Planters, $25,000. Olanta—Olanta, $3,500. 
Pamplico—Farmers, $34,000; Banner, $10,000. 
Summerville—Summerville, $10,500. Timmons- 
ville—Banner, $22,50; Farmers, $30,000; Pal- 
metto, $30,000; Liberty, $25,000. 

Eastern North Carolina Warehousing Cor- 
poration.—Apex—Golden Leaf, $15,500; Plant- 
ers, $8,000. Ayden—Ayden, $9,500; Planters, 
$30,000. Bailey—Leader, $17,500. Fair Bluff— 
Twin Brick, $18,500. Farmville—Townsend, 
$70,000. Fremont — Farmers-Hooks, $47,500. 
Fuquay &prings—Center Brick, $14,000. Golds- 
boro — Growers, $105,000; Liberty, $40,000; 
Wayne, $72,600. Greenville—New, $59,197. Ken- 
ly—New, $14,000. Littleton—Littleton, $10,000. 
Maysville—Maysville, $15,500. Nashville--New, 
$24,000. New Bern—Banner, $75,000; Farmers, 
$19,000. Proctorville—Planters, $12,000; Farm- 
ers, $12,000. Robersonville—Farmers, $30,000. 
Rocky Mount—Farmers Mutual, $90,000. Row- 
land—Lewis New, $9,750. Smithfield—Farmers, 
$112,500. Snow Hill—Farmers, $16,500; Plant- 
ers, $26,000; Snow Hill, $10,500. Vanceboro— 
Farmers, $16,000; Planters, $18,000; Vanceboro, 
$12,500. Wallace—Wallace, $25,000. 
Faison, $30,500; Carter, $27,000. Washington— 
Shelburne, $24,000. Whiteville—Banner-Grow- 
ers, $16,500. Wilson—New, $46,091. Windsor— 
Bertie-Chowan, $47,500. Zebulon — Farmers, 
$22,000. 


Warsaw-— 


Central Carolina Warehousing Corporation. 
—Carthage — Farmers & Planters, $10,500. 
Creedmoor—Globe, $5,000. Durham—Banner, 


$60,000. Henderson—Banner, $35,000; Union, 
$30,000. Kernersville—New, $15,697. Madison— 


Farmers, $15,000; New, $27,167. Mebane—Plant- 
ers, $17,000. Norlina—New, $17,600. Oxford— 
Granville, $30,000; Mangum, $42,500; Owen, 
$35,000. Roxboro—Planters, $35,000. Stoneville 
—Brown, $3,000; Union, $10,500, Winston-Sa- 
lem—New, $77,276. : 


Bright Leaf Warehousing Corporation.— 
Chase City—Farmers, $12,000. Chatham—Star, 
$18,000; Farmers, $18,000. Clarksville—New, 


$20,226. Critz—Patrick County, $7.500, Drakes 
Branch—Coép, $14,112. Gretna—Codp, $39,555. 
Kenbridge—Leader Union, $13,000; Farmers, 
$30,000. Keysville—Independent, $2,900. Phe- 
nix—Banner, $2,650; Planters, $2,750. Rocky 
Mount—Franklin County, $30,000. South Bos- 
ton—East End Storage, $3,250; Tucks, $110,000; 
Star, $80,000. Virgilina—Farmers, $11,250; Vir- 
gilina, $4,000. South Hill—Center Brick, $25,- 
000. 


Dark Leaf Warehousing Corporation.—Al- 
berta—Farmers, $3,000. Amelia—Amelia Coun- 
ty Farmers, $7,000. Arrington—Arrington, $10,- 
500. Ashland—New, $14,543. Blackstone— 
Farmers, $36,000; Codp Storage, $6,596. Brook- 
neal—Bright Belt, $16,250; Fosters, $9,000. 
Burkeville—New, $8,800. Columbia—New, $10,- 
350. Cumbe1land—Stuarés, $3,000; Cumberland, 
$3,375, Dillwyn—Planters, $10,500. Milford— 
New, $9,946. South Richmond—Chesapeake 
Storage, $143,261. 

IX 


Rent Per Annum of Warehouses.— 
The following figures show rent paid per 
annum at warehouses leased by the sev- 
eral warehousing corporations :— 


South Carolina Warehousing Corporation.— 
Andrews—Brick, $960; Stone, $900. Aynor— 
Bricx, $1,900. Bamberg—Farmers, $1,200. Con 
way—Horry, $1,000; Peoples, $2,000; Farmers, 
$650. Cowards—New, $630. Darlington—Codép 
kKedrier, $10,000; Prices, $1,400. Dillon—Farm 
ers, $1,440; Liberty, $1,500. Florence—Dixie, 
$15,000 one year; Bergers New, $10,000 inc. in 
above rate. Georgetown—Georgetown, $1,260. 
Greeleyville—Greeleyville, $500. Hartsville 
Tedder, $850; Star, $930. Johnsonville—Star, 
$800. Kingstree—Farmers, $3,000; Scotts, $2,- 
(04; Central, $1,200. Lake City—Star, $6,000. 
Lynchburg—Farmers & Bowland, $1,500. Man- 
ning—Geralds, $1,200; Clarks, $3,500; Manning, 
$600, Marion—Phenix, €1,100; Norwood’s, $600; 
Peoples, $1,800. Mullins—Brick, $3,600; Farm 
ers, $3,600. Moncks Corner—Berkeley, $200. 
Mullins—Star, $800. Sumter—Banner, $1,200; 
Banner, $1,200; Banner, $1,000; Sumter, $1,200. 


Eastern Carolina Warehousing Corporation. 
—Apex — Farmers, $1,500. Ahoskie — Prize 
House, $300. Bladenboro—Farmers, $360. Cerro 
Gordo—Cerro Gordo, $360. Chadbourn—Gra- 
ham, $408; New Brick, $1,000. Clarkton—Ban- 
ner, $520. Clinton—Planters, $900, Fairmont— 
Fairmont, $1,400; Fairmont, $1,000. Fremont— 
Coép Redryers, $3,000. Fuquay Springs— 
Planters, $1,400. Hamlet—Hamlet, none. Kin- 
ston—Parham, $6,500; Central, $9,000; New 
Brick, $3,000. LaGrange—Farmers, $1,200. 
Lumberton—Farmers, $1,140. New Bern—Dill, 
$3,200. Pinetops—Codp, $1,000; Cobb, $1,450; 
Planters, $1,450. Raleigh—New, $2,200. Rich- 
lands—Planters, $450; Farmers, $1,500. Rocky 
Mount—Co6p' Redryers, $3,200. St. Paul— 
Farmers, $960. Spring Hope—Planters Mutual, 
$1,100. Tabor—Carolina, $1,200; Planters, $1,200. 
Tarboro—Ruffins, $2,400; Farmers, $250, Wal- 
lace—Duplin, $1,200. Washington—Hardy, $2,- 
875; Central, $1,500. Wendell—Critcher, $1,050; 
Star, $2,000. Williamston—Brick, $1,350. Zeb- 
ulon—Center Brick, $1,200. 

Central Carolina Warehousing Corporation. 
—Aberdeen — Farmers, $1,000. Burlington — 
Farmers, $2,400; Old Brick, $2,000. Durham— 
Big Four, $4,600. Elkin — McNeer’s, $3,600. 
Greensboro—Guilford and Planters, $6,780 
Henderson—Farmers, $2,100; Planters, $3,900. 
King—New, $1,024. Leaksville—King’s, $480. 
Louisburg—Riverside, $1,800; Farmers Union, 
$900. Madison—Planters, $1,200. Mt. Airy— 
Piedmont, $1,200; Central, $1,500; Central,$2,- 
300. Oxford—Banner, $2,700, Pilot Mountain 
New, $2,005; Farmers, $600; Globe, $300. Reids- 
ville—New, $4,000. Roxboro—Winstead, $3,750; 
Pioneer, $4,250. Sanford — Yarboro, $1,200. 
Statesville — Iredell, $3,000; Iredell, $1,800 
Townsville—Townsville, $600; Townsvills, $350 
Vass—Bright Belt, $1,500; New, $1,450. Youngs- 
ville—Mitchell Brick, $1,500. 

Bright Leaf Warehousing Corporation.— 
Chase City—Banner, $3,000; Roberts, $1,800 
Chatham—Codp Redryers, $9,375. Clarksville— 
Banner, $960. Clover—Growers, $1,100. Dan- 
ville—D. B. C. Storage, $1,800; Coédp Redryers, 
$6,000; Farmers, $2,500; Lorillard Storage, $3,- 
600; Producers, $6,800. Drakes Branch—Public, 
$750. Emporia — Farmers, $1,260. Gretna 
Farmers, $700; Sheltons, $900. Keysville— 
Farmers, $550; Planters, $750. Martinsville 
Farmers, $1,800. South Boston—Boyd’s Stor 
age, $800; Codép Redryers (Edmondson), $13,- 
125; Redrying Plant, $4,000; American Storage 
$4,500; Bass Storage, $600; Barbour Storage, 
$1,500; Barbour Storage, $2,100; Coker’s Stor 
age, $850; Edmondson’s, $6,000; Johnson Coop- 
er Shop, $480; Planters, $7,000; Walters Stor- 
age, $2,400. South Hill—Farmers, $3,174. 

Dark Leaf Warehousing Corporation.—Alta 
vista—Farmers, $650; Peoples, $800. Amherst 
—Farmers, $950. Appomattox—Appomattox, 
$950; Farmers, $1,950. Blackstone—Iron, $1,000; 
Southside, $850. Bedford — Alliance, $2,000 
Burkeville—Old, $700. Farmville—Randolph, 
$2,000; Star, $900. Lynchburg—Farmers & 
Planters, $7,500; Martins, $8,000. Lawrence- 
ville—Farmers, $900 (the association paid Ker- 
sey $1,250 bonus for assigning lease). Mc- 
Kenney—McKenney, $420. New Canton—New 
Canton, $600. Peteggburg—Watsons, $3,000 
Pamplin—Farmers, $500. Rice—Rice, $764; Lib- 
erty, $565. Richmond—Richmond, $2,400. 


Lack of space forbids the publication 
of other interesting details in this issue 
but further information from this and 
future reports will appear in later issues 
of The Progressive Farmer. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The New Models 


T IS the season for new models. Coats, 
lace, calicoes, and cars are being 

shown in their new shapes. 

Like human beings that we are, there 
is much dissatisfaction in our hearts over 
our inability to ac- 
quire the new mock 
els. Some one has 
said that we are con- 
stantly stirred by a 
“divine unrest” 
which keeps us ever 
after the new. 

Doubtless much of 
: our activity, and 
DR. HOLLAND most of our pro- 

gress is due to this 
very trait within us. 

So far, so good. Yet, it is the easiest 
thing for us to allow this craze for new- 
ness to run away with our sober judg- 
ments. We forget that new models will 
wear out and give trouble much as the 
old ones did. 

A rich man in America got tired of 
his wife’s shape, and pined for a new 
model. His faithful wife of the years 
stood flat-footed, and he wanted a new 
model who could dance on the tip ends of 
her great toes. So, to make short a long 
story, he set aside the woman who had 
helped him save his first thousand dol- 
lars and annexed the new dancer. It 
was fun while the fun lasted, but God 
does not allow such fun to last for long. 
He soon tired of the “high kicker” and 
at last reports, after paying a large sum 
of money for a divorce, he said, “The 
true wife of a man’s youth is the truest 
friend a man can ever find.” 

The old models of moral conduct have 
run well adown the centuries, but now 
and then we find someone who desires to 
“junk” them in the interests of the 
“new” freedom. Most of the “freedom” 
so ardently desired is the freedom of our 
animal instincts. Men and nations have 
tried out slipping the noose of moral re- 
straints from their conduct, only to ruin 
their own lives and shame their children. 

A lie is a lie, no matter what it may 
be called. Truth and honor may have 
new definitions, but they abide eternally 
the same. Virtue, that slowly matured 
strength of the soul, is quite old, but 
there is no new invention that will take 
its place. 

The religion of Christ is very old. It 
may seem poky to the young who are 
eager to try out everything that is new, 
but in the end, the religion of love and 
service will prove to be better than any 
substitute that has ever been offered in 
its place. 

We cannot blot out of human nature 
this heaven-implanted instinct for new 
things; we ought only to seek its direc- 
tion in proper channels. 
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Favorite Bible Verses 

FOR I am persuaded that neither death, 

nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, rior height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.—Romans 8 :38-39. 

Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee; he shall never suffer 
the righteous to be moved.—Psalms 55 :22. 














a 

| FSSENn the loss of ammonia from 

“manure that is stored in piles by 
mixing acid phosphate with it. By using 
60 pounds to each ton of manure, not 
only will the loss of ammonia be les- 
sened, but the manure will be made more 
nearly a balanced fertilizer for crops. 
Manure taken directly from the barns to 
the field should have the acid phosphate 
mixed with it as it is loaded on ‘the 
Wagon or manure spreader. 
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New and Cheaper Way to Make Cotton 


Plant Seed in Hills and Quit Chopping 








Decreasing the Cost of Production 


and Increasing the Yield per Acre 


A 1927 Necessity 










MY INSTRUCTIONS— 
Drop 6 to 10 seed to the hill and 
drop hills 20, 22 or 24 inches apart, and 
don’t chop or thin. 


YOUR RESULTS— 

A saving of $5.00 per acre in cost 
of seed, chopping and hoeing, and an 
increase in yield of 25 to 100 per cent, 
(see testimonials) adding ‘$500 More”’ 
per each 50 acres cotton for 1927. 


Fritro: Cotton. culy..... <<... 6.006 $20.00 
bo ee gt. A ee ere ter $23.00 
Plates and Bean Attachment... .$25.00 


F. O. B. Headland, Ala. 
Weight 105 pounds 


Drops Seed Just as They Come From Gin, as Many to Hill as Wanted and Hills Any Distance Apart 
Wanted, Without Any Damage to Seed and Without Ever Missing One Single Hill, Always Producing the 
Best of Stands. 


WHAT IS THE COVINGTON METHOD? 


The Covington Method of planting and growing cotton is very sim- 
ple. It’s easier to follow than the old way. It costs less and it makes 
larger yields. All there is to it is to drop the cotton seed in hills and 
not thin or chop the hills. Let all the plants make cotton. We plant 
peas and beans, etc., in hills and do not thin, so why not cotton? 


Cotton seed dropped in hills and the hills left unchopped or unthin- 
ned, will make 25 to 100 per cent more with the same fertilizers and 
weather conditions. The average increase is about 50 per cent. I have 
found this so over the period of 6 or 7 years I have been testing the 
unthinned hills. Every farmer who has used my planter according to 
my instructions has gotten the same results regardless of whether 
the land was rich or poor whether the weather was wet or dry or 
whether the land was sandy or heavy clay whether he lived in North 
Carolina or Texas. Everywhere and under every condition the unthin- 
ned hills make more cotton. [ have never heard of it making less in 
all my experience covering 7 years. Just read every testimonial I 
give and see that what I claim for my planter and hill method is true. 
They all say they are weil pleased and where my instructions are fol- 
lowed wonderful increases in yields are made and at a much lower cost. 


It costs at least $6.00 per acre for seed chopping and hoeing to plant 
cotton the old way by drilling the seed. The cost by the Covington 
Method will not be more than $1.00 per acre. It takes only 8 to 10 
pounds seed per acre and if the work is carefully done this is the 
only cost, as the crop can be made without the hoe. 


Read These. You May Know Some 
of These Farmers 


“T used one of your cotton seed droppers as instructed and met with 
good results. My opinion is that if you will publish the unfavorable 
reports with the favorable, you will be able to convince the “doubting 
Thomases” that you are working more for their interest than for their 
money.—Frank Kent, Simsboro, La.” (Note.—There are no unfavor- 
able reports where my instructions are followed.—W. F. C.) 


“T beg to advise that I used one of your planters this season ac- 
cording to your instructions, and must say it is what you claim for it. 
On a plot of 2 acres, I thinned out 1 acre to-1 and 2 plants to the hill 
and picked 960 pounds seed cotton from this acre. The other acre was 
not thinned, there being from 4 to 8 stalks to the hill, and from this 
acre I picked 2,208 pounds seed cotton. This was the same grade of 
land throughout. The balance of my crop was left just as planted and 
I made on an average of 1,500 pounds seed cotton per acre, and this 
land will not come up to the test acres. I am glad to give you this 
result with my planter.—F, Bingham, Aubrey, Ark.” 


“T have used your droppers two years. This year, I left the hoe out 
entirely and produced better than a bale to the acre on run down land 
that has been taking 3 to 4 acres to make a bale. I would not sell my 
dropper today for $100.00 and plant one crop the old way. The planter 
is perfect. To advertise the planters in my county I would go plant 
a few rows in each of my neighbors’ fields where they were planting 
with common planters. Soon after this was done very heavy rains 
came, and not one single row I planted had to be planted over. Every 
one seems to be pleased with the results. They tell me these rows 
doubled the yield of the rows thinned out. Yet a lot of them are tender- 
footed and afraid to leave it thick, but I have convinced a lot of them 
by my own crop.—J, G. Clark, Bluffton, Ga.” 


“Your planter is the best one I ever put in my fields. I planted 40 
acres of common pine hill land and made 37 bales. I dropped 6 to 8 
seed in hills 20 inches apart and never chopped it. Your planter and 
method is a wonderful improvement for every cotton raiser—D. C. 
Cater, Junction City, Arkansas.” 


“T planted my entire cotton crop this year with a Covington planter 
and cultivated without the hoe. I let my cotton stand just as planted. 
I made more than a bale per acre on land that has been making 300 
to 500 pounds seed cotton per acre. Many people here say I beat the 
whole county and that they are going to use Covington Droppers in 
1927.—P. D. Beavers, Cropwell, Alabama.” 


“I think your planter the greatest tool ever put on the market to 
save work and then make more cotton. I did as you said and did 
not chop. I cultivated 3 times and then gave light hoeing, taking 2 
rows at once, taking out the bunches of grass. Kept the children in 
school. A man can work about twice as much cotton, but it gives you 
fits in the fall to pick it, but this is what the farmer likes, I made 
more cotton per acre than I ever made before. I like your planter fine. 
It is worth $100.00 to any man planting 20 to 3 acres in cotton, and the 
farmer who will not use it is using very poor business sense, I thank 
you very much for the planter.—J. Lumpkin, Lucedale, Miss.” 


“I followed your directions with my planter and I am certainly well 
pleased with the results. I planted B cnc 15 or 2 acres of an ol 
lay-out Bermuda bottom with your planter, dropping from 6 to 8 seed 
to the hill, 24 inches apart. I never thinned or put a hoe in it. I have 
picked 14 bales off of it and I think I will get 6 or 7 more. I believe 
all those men who bought your planters are well pleased with them. 
I want the agency for Gregg, Harrison, Rusk, Smith and Upshur coun- 
ties. I expect to spend the winter months taking orders, and I believe 
I will be able to sell a car load at least by January.—J. B. Blackwell, 
Longview, Texas.” Note.—Mr. Blackwell sold 2 planters this past 
spring and these are the ones he refers to above.) 


“T planted 12 acres of cotton this year with a Covington Cotton Seed 
Dropper, using 800 pounds fertilizer per acre. Dropped 6 to 8 seed 
18 inches apart I did not thin this cotton at all. Have already ginned 
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17 bales and will get 1 more.—D. B. Broxton, Hilltonia, Ga. 


“T can truly say that your planter is more than you claim. I have 
used several different planters and if I could not get another one 
would not sell it at any reasonable price. Cotton planted with your 
planter will make at least 50 per cent more per acre with 50 per cent 
less cost. It won’t miss a hill dropping cotton seed or corn. I will 
eng yt your planter to the highest degree.—R. L. Southern, Cam- 
den, S. C. 


“IT planted 30 acres of cotton this year with my Covington Cotton 
Seed Dropper, using the same seed and fertilizer on each acre, Planted 
all the same time and got a good stand. 20 acres of this I thinned 
and on this I picked 5 bales. I did not thin the other 10 acres and 
made 10 bales on it.—L. L. Godbee, Girard, Ga.”’ 


“I must admit that your planter is the best that I have ever used. 
I made at least 50 per cent more cotton where I planted with your 
planter than where the other planters were used. I made a bale per 
acre this year on some of my land that ordinarily makes less than % 
bale per acre. will certainly recommend this planter to anyone 
wanting to make cotton and save the expense of chopping it. I drop- 
ped from 5 to 7 seed per hill and the hills 15 inches apart. No use ia 
chopping it at all, just keep the cultivators going.—J. G. Burford, 
Gloster, La.” 


“TI wish to say that I am well pleased with your Covington Planter. 
Y used this planter according to your instructions, dropping 4 to 5 
seed to the hill. I find this the most practical and inexpensive method. 
I like it because it saves the seed; saves the expense of chopping, and 
the yield is splendid. My yield is more than a bale per acre. This is 
the most satisfactory planter I have ever used. In fact, I don’t think 
that there is anything to compete with it.—E. E. Turnipseed, Catch- 
ings, Miss.” 


“T have been using cotton planters for 50 years and your planter 
is the only complete planter I have ever used. I thinned my cotton 
some but now I see my mistake I would have made more cotton per 
acre if I had not thinned any at all.—J. C. Johnson, Deatsville, Ala.” 


“I am proud to say that I used one of your planters this year. I 
followed your instructions and never thinned out one single hill of 
my cotton and I am going to make 75 to 90 per cent more cotton at 
90 per cent less cost over the old way. Several of my neighbors used 
my planter following your instructions and all want planters for them- 
selves next season.—J. L. Stanley, Lyerly, Ga.” 


“IT planted my entire crop with one of your planters this year. A 
part I thinned slightly and the other part t‘talicwan your instructions 
to the letter. On the unthinned portion of my crop I made better 
than a bale per acre. My neighbor, Mr. H. B. Smith, also has one 
of your planters and we both value them very highly and will say 
that they do all you claim for them. In fact I really believe they are 
better than you claim. I want to act as your agent here—W. A, 
Hammett, Tremont, La.” 


WRITE FOR COPY 1927 BOOKLET 


It contains about 200 additional testimonials and tells how to pre- 
pare the land, fertilize, plant and work a cotton crop so as to make 
a bale per acre at about the same cost you have been paying to make 
a half bale per acre, and also how to make the crop without the hoe. 
There are five main points to the Covington Method and if you will 
follow this method 100% you will certainly get “$500 More” from each 
50 acres you plant to cotton in 1927. 


PLANTS CORN, PEAS, PEANUTS, ETC. 


My planter is made to drop cotton seed in hills, which it does by 
the use of dropping fingers and not with plates as many suppose. 
I make plates to drop corn, peas, peanuts, beans, melon seed, sor- 
ghum, etc. There are 7 plates furnished for $3.00 extra to the cost of 
the cotton planter, and I also furnish for another $2.00 extra an at- 
tachment to drop velvet beans or soybeans at same time of dropping 
corn or other seed. When planter is bought with all attachments, 
which cost $5.00 extra, it will do all the planting, saving the buying of 
other planters, and give perfect satisfaction. 


AGENTS AND DEALERS WANTED 


I now have about 500 agents and deafeérs selling Covington Planters, 
but we want to be represented in every cotton growing county in the 
South. The Covington Method is the coming way of planting and 
growing cotton, and every farmer is an immediate prospect for one 
or more planters. Order a sample planter to demonstrate with am 
get these orders. A liberal commission allowed. 


WRITE 


W. F. Covington Planter Co. 


HEADLAND, ALABAMA 
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Lhe Progressive Farmer 


UNDER THE FOUR-H FLAG 


RAY clouds scudded over a wind- 

swept sky. Although it was the 

first day of Marchand farms of the 
Corn Belt should have been humming 
with the activity of spring work, fields 
were a morass of mud, mud so sticky 
that it adhered to the wheels of a slow- 
moving flivver, impeded the progress of 
a bony team which drew a creaking 
wagon and kept at home all but those 
farmers compelled to be about. With an 
army of other tenants who annually obey 
the mandate to “move on,” Bradley Bar- 
ton and his tamily were enroute to a new 
home. It was the fourth day of their 
journey and the tired horses stood with 
drooping heads. The flivver had stopped 
that the wagon might draw abreast, and 
a tall, well-built lad stood upon the run- 
ning-board. 

“Hi, dad,” called the boy, pointing 
down the road toward a dilapidated house, 
“you don’t suppose that shack is the Jones 
place, do you?” 

Bradley Barton removed an_ ever- 
present pipe from between his teeth and 
gestured toward a house nearby. ‘Don’t 
look much like the place described to us. 
Bob,” he called back, ‘‘but, according to 
the directions given we should be about 
there. Suppose you run in, son, and ask 
these folks. If it is the right place, they'll 
be our neighbors, you know.” 

Down into the mud stepped the flivver’s 
driver, and curious eyes, watching from 
behind a curtained window, noted that 
the stranger paused to scrape his shoes 
as he approached the door. At the knock, 
a girl with short curling hair and merry 
blue eyes stood framed in the opened 
doorway. Off came the stranger’s cap. 
“May I trouble you for a little informa- 
tion?” queried the visitor. ‘‘We are 
strangers, looking for a place known as 
the Jones farm. From our directions we 
should be about there, but we are not 
sure.” 


“It’s the next farm down the road,” an- 
swered the girl. ‘We heard the place 
hac been rented. I suppose you folks are 
to be our new neighbors.” 


“Thank you very much,” replied the 
boy, “Yes, we rented the place from an 
agent and never have seen it. It is hard 
to rent land where wecame from. I'll 
say this,” and a twinkle appeared in the 
boy’s brown eyes, ‘‘we are takinga lot of 
good dirt on the farm with us. You folks 
certainly have the muddiest mud we've 
found on the whole trip. If corn will 
grow like this mud sticks, you should 
be world beaters.” 


“Tt is muddy,” admitted the girl, and 
her smile matched the boy’s grin, “but 
you'll get used to it. And this soil does 
grow corn. As we are to be neighbors, 
my name is Katherine O'Neal. Father 
and mother are away, but I know they 
will be glad to do anything they can 
for your folks. The Jones place has 
been vacant for some time and we are 
glad to have neighbors.” 


“T’m Robert Barton,” announced the 
visitor, “but nobody ever calls me any- 
thing but ‘Bob.’ I know mother and dad 
will appreciate your offer. We had good 
neighbors where we lived; it was hard 
for us to leave.” 


“Of course, I’m ‘Katie’ to all my 
friends,” answered the girlas Bob Bar- 
ton turned away. “I hope you like your 
new home. Good luck.” 


ee AT’S the place, dad,” announced 


Bob as he rejoined the family. 
“Looks as if we've been ‘stung’ again, 
but reckon we'll have to make the best 
of it. Goin’ to have good neighbors, 
anyway. That’s a lot. Giddap, Lizzie.” 
The flivver’s engine broke into a chat- 
tering roar; the little caravan started on 
and soon turned in where a gate sagged 
on rusted hinges. Bradley Barton climb- 
ed stiffly down and joined the other 
members of his family. A man of mid- 
dle age, stooped-shouldered, poorly clad, 
he seemed ill-fitted to battle against ad- 
verse circumstances. Old and dilapida- 
ted, the house was most uninviting; no 
+ living thing about the place enlivened its 
unkempt, deserted appearance. There 
were tears in the eyes of Mother Barton 


as, with her two 


affection which was 





small daughters, 
huddled close, she 
surveyed the farm 
which for a year 
at least must be 
“home.” 


“Oh, Brad,” broke 


her heritage from 
land - owning an- 
cestors. The great 
grief of Grace 
3arton’s life was 
that in the twenty 
years she had borne 








out Mrs. Barton, that name no roof 
“this is the worst had covered her 
in all the years. pie she c rh ois 
Why did you take call “my own. le 
the word of that By JOHN CASE spite her energy 
rascally agent? Copyright by J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927 and industry the 
This is no such years had been 


farm as you were promised, and you've 


paid half the rent money in advance. 
What will we do?” 
“Make the best of it, Mother,” an- 


swered Father Barton. “It does look 
tough for a fact. But we are here—and 
that’s something after all these miles of 
mud. ‘Every dark cloud has a silver lin- 
ing,’ concluded Barton, uttering his 
philosophy of life, “and it might be 
worse. See, there’s a big chimney which 
means a fireplace. Get out the axe, Bob, 
and cut some wood. We'll all feel more 
cheerful with a fire, and we can't haul 
our goods from the station until to- 
morrow. Lucky I had the key sent. Now, 
let’s have a look inside.” So into their 
new home trooped the wanderers. 

Old, indeed, and showing the ravages 
of innumerable and careless tenants, the 
interior of the old home at one time had 
been a thing of beauty. A great living- 
room, an immense fireplace reminiscent 
of bygone days, a winding stairway which 
invited exploration of rooms above. Built 
before the Civil War, when labor and 
lumber cost little in comparison with 
modern times, the Jones home had been 
a show place in its time. The house would 
quarter a small army. As mother Bar- 
ton and the girls exclaimed over its vast- 


‘ness and Bob, with the true instinct of 


boyhood, raced up the stairway for ex- 
ploration above, Bradley Barton stood 
gazing dreamily at charred embers of 
what once had been leaping flame. Softly 
his foot began pat, patting, and the lilting 
notes of a bird in song issued from his 
lips. “A big fire,” murmured Bradley 
Barton, “and an easy chair. The old pipe 
and the violin. I'll call °em back again 
from the old days. It’s going to be great 
here.” 


CHAPTER 11 
Dreamers and Doers 


A LL his life Bradley Barton had been 

a dreamer of dreams. Warm- 
hearted, lovable, but impractical and given 
to idleness when work made most insis- 
tent demand, the head of the House of 
Barton was a farmer from necessity, not 
from choice. A round peg in a square 
hole, Barton farmed because he had been 
bred to it, while in his heart he believed 
that had opportunity been offered his 
name would have been blazoned as one 
of the great musicians. But there had 
been no money for training in boyhood, 
and Barton the man had done well to 
feed and clothe himself and those he 
loved. Yet when he sat before an open 
fire and drew bow across strings there 
was strength and virility in face and 
fingers. Barton was always composing 
something new. Now it was a militant 
march which presaged victory, now a 
crooning lullaby which soothed one to 
restful slumber. But the composition 
never reached the stage of paper and ink. 
Barton’s violin was a call to new adven- 
ture, to new fields of musical explora- 
tion. The sordid business of getting a 
living from the soil was mere necessity, 
the job one repugnant from planting to 
harvest time. 


Grace Barton, younger by ten years 
than her husband, was his direct oppo- 
site. Not that she could not thrill to the 
violin, which, as much as its owner, had 
wooed her, for it was a part of her home 
life. But Mother Barton faced the stern 
reality of hungry mouths, of needed com- 
forts, of an education for those dear to 
her if they were to prosper beyond the 
achieyements of their own kin. More- 
over, she loved the soil with an abiding 


hard indeed until Robert, the eldest child, 
had grown into sturdy, willing helpful- 
ness. Yet young Bob was a strange mixture 
of paternal and maternal blood. There 
were days when he, too, seemed a carefree 
idler, content to adopt his father’s scheme 
of life; days,when he was a dynamo of 
energy doing far more than allotted tasks. 
Shy and sweet, Bob’s little sisters were 
the joy of their father, their mother’s 
comfort. Stamped upon the entire family 
was that intangible something which be- 
tokens good breeding. Except for their 
poverty, the Barton family was not as 
other roving tenants who make annual 
pilgrimage. 

Impractical and unbusinesslike. Brad- 
le, Barton always had asserted himself 
as the head of the house and Mother 
Barton never had rebelled. When, in 
answer to an advertisement, Father Bar- 
ton had entered into correspondence with 
anagent and finally had paid half of the 
five hundred dollars rental demanded in 
advance, she had not protested. Vivid 
had been the portrayal of the great house 
with its attractive surroundings, the 
hundred acres of rich land which would 
yield large crops of corn. Now they 
were here to find the house old and for- 
saken, the fields unfenced, the barn a 
flimsy structure which swayed in the 
March wind. Little wonder that bitter- 
ness crept into the heart of Grace Bar- 
ton and that she wept for the comfort- 
able though unpretentious home and the 
good neighbors they had left. “If ever 
you have any dealings with an agent of 
any kind again, Brad,”’ Mother Barton 
announced. “I'll, I'll I don’t know 
what it will be,” she finished, wiping her 
eyes, “but it will be something bad. This 
isn't a house, it’s just an old rookery.” 

“Hi, mother,” called Bob from _ the 
rooms above. “Come on up! There's a 
cute little room for Ruth and Bess, a 
dandy big one for you and dad, and the 
room I’ve always wanted and never had. 
All this old shack needs is a roof and 
some paint and she won’t be so bad. Look 
around while I start a fire. Who knows 
it may not be so bad after all?” Whist- 
ling, Bob descended the stairway and soon 
a blazing fire illuminated the dark rooms. 
Father Barton had discovered some old 
chairs tucked away in the basement, and 
Mother Barton sank into one with a sigh 
of relief. “Bob,” she announced, “‘you 
and the girls can do all the exploring 
you want, but I’m going to rest. It is 
more cheerful with the fire. We may be 
happy here and thank God, we are all 
together and all well.” 


N HOUR later when Bob and his 
small sisters came in, muddy but en- 
thusiastic, the strains of “Home, Sweet 
Home” floated out on the darkening air. 
The wagon and car had been unloaded 
and Mother Barton was preparing sup- 
per over the open fire. With eyes closed, 
Bradley Barton cuddled his violin, and 
now the room seemed peopled with swift 
and moving shapes. “‘Dance of the 
Blacks,’ ” he answered at Bob’s query. “I'll 
bet the old master has had many a pick- 
aninny dance before this fireplace, es- 
pecially on feast days. Now when I get 
around to it, I’m going to write down 
the tune.” All the family smiled as with 
a final flourish the tune ended. ‘What 
did you find, son?” Father Barton in- 
quired as he put the violin away. “Think 
there’s any chance of making that five 
hundred dollars rent and some besides ?” 


“There’s some great land on this place, 
dad,” Bob replied, “better than any we 
have ever farmed. But a lot of it is creek 
bottom, which may overflow,. 











There’s_a. 


fine bluegrass pasture, although it has no 
fence to speak of, and the wheat which 
seems just as described to us is show- 
ing up fine. Twenty acres of that, I 
reckon. Back in the far corner of one 
field there seems to be some mighty rough 
land with heavy timber. We'll see Mr. 
Jones and get permission to cut posts 
and firewood there. How’s your mus- 
cle dad?” concluded Bob with twink- 
ling eyes. 

“Oh, all right, I reckon,” was Father 
Barton’s reply. “But you know, son, I 
never was much of a hand with an axe. 
It will take a lot of choring around 
home here until we get fixed up. Suspect 
you'll have to get up the wood.” There 
was an amused giggle from Ruth, and 
Bob chuckled tolerantly. No, father never 
had been “much of a hand with an axe” 
or with any other implement calling for 
hard labor since his stalwart son had ap- 
proached manhood. Soon the evening meal 
had been disposed of and again the Bar- 
ton family sat before a leaping fire while 
the violin sang songs of olden days, for 
this was the mood in which Barton 
found himself. The girls were nodding 
sleepily when a knock came and Mother 
Barton threw wide the door. 


“Howdy. neighbors; I'm John O’Neal. 
And this is Mrs. O’Neal and Kate. We 
live next farm, where you stopped to- 
day. Come over to bid you welcome and 
see if there’s anything we can do. No, 
keep your seats,” as Father Barton ac- 
knowledged the introduction and pre- 
sented the members of his family. “We 
didn’t aim to stay but a minute, but 
neighbors here have been so scarce in 
late years that we wanted to know ’em 
before they could get away.” O’Neal’s 
hearty laugh boomed through the vacant 
rooms. Big and bluff, he overshadowed 
his cheery, pleasant wife. “We want you 
to come over ‘and spend the night with 
us,” chimed in Mrs. O’Neal, “for we 
know that your things still are at the 
station. Saw them there today. We'd 
love to have you come.” 


Into Mother Barton’s thoughts flashed 
a verse: “I was a stranger and ye took 
me in.” Here were real friends. Yet 
they could hardly accept this unexpected 
hospitality. Courteously she explained 
that they had brought bedding along and 
had ample for their needs until they 
could get fixed up properly. Warmly she 
thanked Mrs. O’Neal, assuring her that 
the thought meant more than the deed to 
them. ‘But you must make us a little 
visit,” Mother Barto’. insisted, “so that 
we can get really acquainted. Take these 
chairs. Bob and the girls can sit on the 
floor.” 


“We heard some one playing a violin 
wonderfully,” said Katie as Bob sprawled 
his awkward length on the floor and John 
O'Neal, with another booming laugh 
sank down beside the fire. ‘Was it you, 
Mr. Barton? Won't you play again?” 


“Before you go,’ smiled Bradley Bar- 
ton, “let’s visit now. Smoke, Mr. 
O'Neal?” Barton held out his pouch and 
soon the elders were chatting as if they'd 
been friends for years. Bess and Ruth 
were quickly won by Katie’s friendly ad- 
vances and snuggled close to her as she, 
too, sat on the floor before the fire. With 
the shyness of big boyhood Bob kept in 
the background, to pick up his ears at 
John O’Neal's emphatic declaration which 
stopped the children’s chatter and the 
confidences between the two mothers. 


q DON’T want to frighten you,” 

O’Neal was saying, “but there's 
something mysterious about this place. 
Nobody has lived here for three years. 
It's been five years since stock began 
disappearing, and the tenants were forced 
to leave. Some other mighty strange 
things happened, too. That’s why Jones 
hasn't been able to rent the farm to any- 
one who knew conditions and why he 
had Sims advertise it and demanded halt 
cash in advance. Sure, it’s good land,” 
O'Neal replied in response to a query, 
“but nobody will pay $500 a year for the 
land alone. Nothing happens unless some 
one is living on the place. The rent- 
ters before have been just ‘poor white 


(Continued on page 33) 
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January 22, 1927 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


WINGING Door That Can’t Be 
Seen Through.—That’s an awful 
knot on Pa’s forrud! And I reckon 
it's my fault. That swingin’ door be- 
tween the kitchen and dining room, in- 
stead of being all wood, should of had-a 
glass panel in it so I could of seen who 
was comin’. “AUNT HET.” 
Located Orchard in Wrong Place.— 
My greatest mistake in orchard work 
was one made when I selected the south 
side of the slope for my orchard spot. As 
it is protected from the north wind and 
is exposed to the sun, it oftentimes buds 
out too early and the fruit crop is de- 
stroyed by frost or a cold spell. From 
experience I have learned that the or- 
chard should be located on the north side 
of the slope. Another mistake I made 
with my orchard was my neglect to keep 
my trees properly pruned while they were 
young and growing. As a result, the 
trees did not get the proper shape for a 
well balanced tree. Peach trees should 
be kept on the ground, while apple trees 
should be allowed to spread. H.W. P. 


Didn’t Paint My House When It 
Was New.—We built a dwelling house 
about 10 years ago, and didn’t paint it; 
only did what was called “priming,” 
which some claimed was just as good as 
painting. By not painting this building 
as soon as completed, we lost at least $50, 
in addition to the woodwork being greatly 
damaged. We had this building painted 
last July at a cost of $198. If it had 
been painted at first, it would not have 
cost one-half that amount. After a build- 
ing stands several years without paint, 
the woodwork becomes rough and takes 
up double the amount of paint and re- 
quires more time and labor to do the 
work, which was the case with my house. 

Neglected Pecan Trees.—We made 
the mistake of not properly caring for 
eight pecan trees that we set. All of 
them died. MRS. J. R, P. A. 


Leaving the Country—The very 
worst mistake I ever made was to retire 
from farming and move to the city. Very 
few retired farmers are ever as happy 
in the city as they were on the farm. 

Bae 

Hay Spoiled in Barn.—Thinking that 
fair weather would continue for some 
time, I failed to repair a leak in the barn 
roof until a more convenient time. The 
result was a badly damaged lot of other- 
wise fine hay. It is better for hay to 
spoil in the field than in the barn. 

A READER. 

Fly Maggots Ruin Meat. — Failure 
to make sure that flies could not enter 
the box in which I had my meat packed 
cost me several fine hams and shoulders. 
Taking this precaution is very essential 
if you would be sure of avoiding this 
serious consequence. W. A. M. 
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“I ain't never yet scen a good cook that 
liked to stand an’ gab over the telephone 
for an hour at a time.” 

“I notice the less sense a woman has 
about feedin’ her baby, the quicker she 
blames Providence éf it dies” 
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McCormick-Deering 
P&O Tip-Top Cotton 
and Corn Planter 


McCormick-Deering 
P&O No. 156 
Planter 
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- McCormick-Deering 
P&O 
Cotton and Corn 
Planters 






McCormick-Deering P< O 
Popular for Years! 


This line of planters is very popular in the South, due to the adaptability to all 
row crops. Wherever row crops are grown you hear good words spoken about 
the McCormick-Deering P & O line of planters. 


Two-row planters or drills are becoming more and more popular because they 
save labor and make cultivating easier. McCormick-Deering P &O Tip-Top 
(two-row) shown above is built especially for use in southern sections. For those 
desiring a one-row planter there is a complete line bearing the McCormick-Deer- 
ing P &O name (No. 156 shown at the right above). Whatever your needs, you'll 
do well to call at the local dealer’s store and see the modern planters he offers. 


There Are Good Features All Over the 
McCormick-Deering New 4 Cultivator 


The New 4 Cultivator is a wonderful combination of desirable cultivator features. It is quickly 
adaptable to any row crop planted in 28 to 48-inch rows—corn, cotton, beans, tobacco, cab- 
bage, potatoes, sorghum cane, etc. The wonder is that so many good features could be com- 
bined in a cultivator so simple and easy to handle—balance 
lever, foot-pedal guide, gang leveling lever, folding seat, rol- 
ling gang shift, individual gang depth-adjusting levers, clear 
view of work, seat and pedal adjustments, wide range of 
gang and shovel equipment, and a dozen other splendid 
features, all combined in a perfect-working cultivator. 


O*D 


Ask the local dealer for complete information 
on these cotton and corn implements. 














INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of Senaties Chicago, Ill. 


McCormick-Deering New 4 
Cotton and Corn Cultivator 
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Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder 
than you can buy. No tools needed but saw 
and hammer. It will do the work of 4 old 


hens and do it better. The materials, includ- 
ing heater, cost $4.96. 


I want you to try my Brooder and will ‘ 
send you plans for making it, together with a Se i 
Putnam Brooder Heater, Galvanized Steel, ee, Patent 2) CH oOo 
$4.75; or pure aluminum, $6.25; all postpaid. 
Try the Brooder out and if you don’t say it’s 
the best Brooder you ever used, return the 
Heater in 3 days and get your money back. 


Send for free Booklet, “Poultry Helps” 


4 I, PUTNAM 
. Route 186-B 


ng lOBoxes 
LATTES 


Big 64-Piece, full size Rose and Gold Dinner Set ~-——— 
iven away—for selling only ten ipemnt boxes Famous LEE Chocolatea, 


‘acked in gorgeously colored M L boxes. With every box of Choce 

olates we give each purchaser all following articles: 1 Jar Cold C 

i Carge Toilet Water, 1 Large Can Taicum Powder, 1 Bottle High 
. pong, ity Perfume, 1 Box Fine Face Powder, as per our great special offer No. 
bie FE EXTRA (No Money to Send—We Trust You—We Pay All Freight 

risk nothing. ded. M ith ti 
Ab Sedaeiiaa | Scent Bostitine NOD Picrltns or wie Cons sions tn CASI Great opportonkl 
With Meiieds| FREE Besides Dinner Set if You Answer Promp 
aaa —__ a —— Weondertut 10-Piece Bue Granite Enqmetware 
nc ———— % pap 3 : - ran nish. 

Dish Pan Wash Basin, Preserving Kettle, Pic Plate, Jelly Cake Pane 
aa a eee t SPSS EA Pudding Pan, Convex Kettle with Cover, Sauce Pan, Basting 
i > <——— Sy rite today for our pee 
<< >) Cras Sell utfit and allin 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND | |e? 7 ae 4 LEE Manufacturing Co., Dept. 155 Ch 


America~Started 
ADVERTISFD PRODTICTS PAY of Its Kind in Qver 20 Years 
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The Progressive Farmer 


' A Southern Farm Without Cotton or Tobacco 


Yet E. McIver Williamson Profitably Farms 400 Acres With 4 Hands and 12 Mules 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


N THE Williamson farm 4 men 
and 12 mules cultivate 400 acres. 
How do they do it? 
Before answering this question let’s see 
what crops are grown on the 400 acres. 
Here they are :— 


MEIVEE DEBDS cocvescsocscvccsee 170 acres 
BS Debi ps bb Ne eesnvessetacsoceee 100 acres 
GME coccdecirccececvceoess 50 acres 
METERING COPS ceccccsccccesces 40 acres 
BEE co ccveverscevecevestovecsoe 20 acres 
TEGO socccccccccccccsccscvvceccose 20 acres 

400 acres 


In addition, all corn land is sowed to 
cover crops for grazing and then to be 
plowed down. Small grain stubble pro- 
duces a second crop annually. There is 
no land-robbing on the Williamson farm. 
Growing feed and crops to fatten the land 
is as much a part of the farm manage- 
ment as the growing of crops to feed 
or fatten animals. “Keeping the land 
fit” is the first requisite to profitable 
farming. Not keeping it fit is the most 
common cause of unprofitable farming. 
When we come to know that the soil is 
given us to put humus in, then we can 
farm. 


Running parallel with fertility-building 
is labor-saving, and on the Williamson 
farm the saving of labor or efficiency of 
man and machine labor is the most re- 
markable accomplishment of its kind I 
have ever seen. 

The planting of 100 acres in velvet 
beans in 5% days with one man to sow 
the seed and 3 men and 12 mules to pre- 
pare and cover—this is just one illustra- 
tion of the efficiency with which labor 
and machinery are used on the William- 
son farm. Here is the way this is done: 

Following the disking of the land, one 
man sows 3 to 4 pecks of velvet bean 
seed per acre. Then with a_ middle- 
burster with 14-inch wings to which 12- 
inch wings have been bolted, rows 6 to 
10 inches deep and 5% feet apart are 
marked off. This reassembled middle- 
burster makes a furrow 2% feet wide 
with broad flat beds between. This leaves 
the field with deep, broad water-furrows 
between the beds which are 514 feet from 
center to center. The velvet bean seeds 
have been concentrated on these broad 
beds by this furrow. The seed are then 
disked in, one 17-year-old Negro operat- 
ing two disk harrows. 

This sounds like a fairy tale_or a fish 
story to some of us but it is neither. I 
saw it with my own eyes, walked along 
with this two-in-one plowboy from end 
to end of the long rows and I can say 
that never have I seen anything easier 
than the running of two disk harrows by 
one boy. Anyone can do the same thing, 
even if his plowing experience has been 
limited to a _one-horse 
Dixie turn plow or a 
pony scooter. Here is 
how the trick was done: 











IMPLEMENTS USED ON MCcIVE 








IE square break from cotton and tobacco,—the main money crops in 
Southern farming,—made by E. McIver Williamson of South Carolina, 
was mentioned in last week’s paper. 


And Mr. Williamson was not unskilled in growing these crops. 


For his 


tobacco he received in cash per acre twice as much as his neighbors received. 


Cotton gave him even higher profits some years. 


Why then did he make the 


change? From the witness stand, Mr. Williamson answers in brief :— 


1. Neither cotton nor tobacco tends to improve the soil—they keep the land poor. 
2. It is impossible to grow anything on poor land, except poor people. 
3. Both cotton and tobacco require more people in their production than their 


proceeds will support in decent livelihood. 


To a tobacco farmer who complained that if he enriched his land it 
would not grow good tobacco, the late Prof. W. F. Massey once said: “If I 
were growing a crop that would not allow me to improve my land, I'd change 


to a crop that would!” 


Few farmers ought to abandon cotton and tobacco 


entirely, as Mr. Williamson did, but his story should make us all willing to 
break away from servile dependence on them. 








One team was jj; 
started and the 
plow lines wrapped 
around the lever 
handle on the disk 
harrow. This team 
continues to the end 
of the row, each 
mule walking in his 
own furrow. Then 
in like manner the 
second team is 
started on the next 
row and continues 
through the field. 
When the end of 
the rows is reach- 
ed one team is 
turned around and 
then the other and 
each is started back 
on another row. 
The disks chop 
and level, the land 
while the plowboy whistles, sings, or 
converses with himself as may meet 
his fancy. All this is done as simply 
as can be imagined. It is simple and 
there is nothing wrong with it. It 
is only an unusual thing to do but both 
a time-saving and a labor-saving opera- 
tion. 


Cheap Methods of Preparation and 
Cultivation 


HEN improved implements and ma- 

chinery are used in farming, straight 
rows or at least parallel rows are imper- 
ative for good cultivation work but a lot 
of trouble and a lot of time is wasted 
when the plowman must stop at each end 
of the rows to set up his row-marker 
pole. 


The middle-burster I have just men- 
tioned as having extended wings and op- 








R WILLIAMSON 





1—Light six-disk harrow for ridging middles away from corn, 2—No. 11 Dixie turnplow 
with three-horse hitch for breaking land 15 inches deep. 3—Sweep with wings extended 
to a 45-inch width by bolting on wings from old worn sweep; not clearly shown in cut. 
4—Two-horse manure fork for dragging up packed manure; also used for dragging manure 


into wagon. 


5—Horse hoe for bedding soft land or ridging soft middles away from corn. 


> 





. McIVER WILLIAMSON 


ening a 2'4-foot 
furrow is drawn by 
two pairs of mules, 
one pair being 
hitched to each 
end of a nine-foot 
doubletree. The 
hitch is so arrang- 
ed that the distance 
from the center of 
the singletree of 
the left mule is an 
even 11 feet from 
the center of the 
singletree of the 
right mule. A half 
of 11 feet is 5% 
feet, the standard 
distance apart given 
corn rows on the 
Williamson farm. 


Now let’s see how 
this enlarged mid- 
dle-burster is op- 
erated, how the nine-foot doubletree 
works, and how the rows are as straight 
as an engineer could make them. Hav- 
ing gotten this outfit together, the 
first thing is to lay off a straight row. 
This is the pattern or guide-row and the 
right hand mule walks in it. When the 
teams are turned around, the left hand 
mule walks in the row last laid off while 
the new row is being made. The length 
of the big doubletree controls the width 
of the rows. A 10-foot doubletree would 
give 6-foot rows and one 8 feet long 
would give 5-foot rows, all widths being 
controlled by the distance from the cen- 
ter of the doubletree to the center of the 
outside singletrees. 


The land thus prepared and sowed to 
velvet beans last year will be corn land 
this year and the broad middle-burster 
furrows mark these 1927 corn rows. The 
velvet beans cover the land with a solid 





FARM TO INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF MAN 


mass of green vegetation—legume vege- 
tation. 

This velvet bean crop is laid by when 
planted and receives no attention until 
harvest time. Such part of this velvet 
bean crop as will be needed for hay is 
raked off with a two-horse hayrake with- 
out cutting with mower or any other 
harvesting machinery except the. hayrake. 
In addition to its simplicity, ease, and 
low cost, another advantage of this hay- 
rake method of harvesting is that the soil 
is not robbed. Some of the soil improve- 
ment crop is always left on the land. If 
there are weak or poor spots in the field, 
then these may be left as they are and all 
the velvet beans returned to the soil— 
all that the cattle do not get at least, for 
when the first frost occurs stock are 
turned into the velvet bean field. No fer- 
tilizer is used on the beans. 


When time to plant corn on this land 
comes, then two furrows are ridged on 
the middle-burster furrows. This bed is 
then opened with a 14-inch middle-burster 
and the corn planted without fertilizer 
in this deep furrow. This is an important 
item in the control of stalk growth, one 
of the important parts of the “William- 
son Plan” of corn growing. Fertilizer is 
applied later, a short while before the 
cor:: tassels. 

For cultivating corn a special imple- 
ment with four weeder-teeth to each of 
the two sections cleans out two rows at 
a time. Weeds are destroyed in and along 
the rows without moving earth to the 
corn. The two cultivator sections are 
adjustable, working on a pivot, and can 
be regulated with ease. This implement 
is on the market and is a great aid to 
cultivation of corn by the “Williamson 
Plan,” or otherwise. This two-row cul- 
tivator is operated by a plowboy or plow 
girl and one sinall mule, and 20 to 25 
acres are worked in one day. 

The middles are kept clean by ridging 
them away from the corn in May with 
a light six-disk harrow which will not 
cost $25. If the corn has been planted 
the last week in March, fertilizer should 
be spread brogdcast on these middles 
along early in June and covered by burst- 
ing middles with the double-winged mid- 
dle-burster already mentioned. Do not 
carry both middles at the same time, but 
fertilize and burst every other middle, and 
come back in about a week or 10 days 
for the other middle. This dirts the corn 
on both sides and practically completes 
cultivation. The middle can be kept clean 
if necessary with a light running sweep 
until September or October when rye or 
oats can be put in with two furrows 
from the same 24-inch sweep running 
deeper. 


800 Tons of Manure Annually 


HEN farm animals are fed all the 
home-grown roughage they will eat, 
(Concluded on page 32) 


LABOR 


6—Two-disk reversible harrow for ridging middles away from corn, or throwing middles 


to corn. 
rows at a time. 


7—Self-regulating one-horse rake for working around young corn, working two 
8—Fourteen-inch middle-burster extended with 12-inch wings. 9—Back 


view of middle-burster, showing brace. Building in rear, corn barn built by Mr. William- 


son’s grandfather 100 years ago. 
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“How! Plan to 


Farm in 1927” 


Two Pointed Letters from Practical Farmers 


How I Plan to Cut Crop Costs in 
1927 


N THE lower Piedmont section of the 
[south Atlantic States, cotton and pine 

timber are the only products of the soil 
finding a ready market. The price of 
cotton went well below the cost of 
production last year, with the added 
handicap of the fear of insect damage. 
The four problems confronting me are 
(1) making my farm self-sustaining; (2) 
making the labor self-sustaining; (3) 
getting proper fertilizer; and’ (4) com- 
batting the boll weevil. This last one I 
need not now discuss. 


1. It is my plan to eliminate certain 
plows and families of tenants rather 
than to cut down the crop of cotton 
planted per plow to the point where 
you know you are doomed to failure 
before you begin. Of 11 plows that I 
operate, I have eliminated three, sow- 
ing one farm in wheat and 1% farms 
in oats and rye, all of which has 
been sowed. The tenants sow 1% bush- 
els of wheat per plow and get all that it 
makes; but they sow 10 bushels of oats 
for me and I get all that is made. The 
other land sowed was with hired labor 
and put in with a three-spout, one-row 
drill for the most part, it being sowed 
on land that was in cotton that was clean 
cultivated and well fertilized. It is our 
plan to put all money spent for fertiliz- 
ing grain into sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda mixed equal weights. 

2. By this plan we have three less fami- 
lies to support and give work to the ten- 
ants retained in sowing and gathering the 
grain and planting the peas and gather- 
ing. These tenants can plant their usual 
cotton crops, the reduction of acreage be- 
ing accomplished through the farms elim- 
inated. 

3. For fertilizing cotton we propose to 
use cottonseed meal obtained by exchang- 
ing seed for meal and mix with acid 
phosphate, muriate of potash, and sul- 
phate of ammonia. Experience has 
taught us that these are the cheapest 
forms of plant food and that they can be 
mixed at home satisfactorily. 

To summarize: make the farm self- 
sustaining, make the tenant self-sustain- 
ing, use all possible economy,and make 
all the cotton you can after you have done 
these things. Cotton will bring a better 
price later, as is evidenced by 1907, 1914, 
and 1920. If the South makes itself self- 
sustaining by letting 30 per cent of its 
labor go to sawmills and public works, 
and the others produce most of what they 
consume, it won’t make 18,000,000 bales 
of cotton! T. BB. KEITT. 

Newberry County, S. C. 


A Woman Farmer’s Farm Plans 
for 1927 


Y EARS ago we began to diversify on 
our cotton farm; but there are many 
changes being made for the better on 
our farm for next year. 

1. With 12 bales of cotton in the shed, 
we will, most assuredly, cut down our 
cotton crop to less than one-fourth of 
what we had this year. 

2. The corn crop will probably be 
about five acres more than in 1926. We 
made more corn than will be used in 
1927, but we realize that not every year 
will be as good a corn year as the one 
just passed. 

3. Most of our cotton land has already 
been sowed in winter cover crops, which 
we hope will supply bread for us, and 
grain for the livestock and poultry. When 
these grain crops are harvested next 
summer, the land will be immediately 
droken, and peas, soybeans, cane, Sudan 
grass and other forage crops sowed in it. 


4. We are now (early December) go- 


o 
ing through our wood lots and cutting 
the undesirable trees. Some will be taken 
to a nearby sawmill and sawed into lum- 
ber to be used on the farm buildings; the 
rest will be cut into cord wood and sold 
to a cotton mill only a mile away. The 
wood will be hauled to the mill when the 
trops are “laid by” next summer. 


5. We are planning to improve our 
land and also cut our fertilizer bill to 
about one-half of what it was in 1926 by 
using about three times as many pine 
needles for bedding for all livestock as 
heretofore. We have already started this 
and will continue the practice during 
1927. We have swapped most of our 
cottonseed for meal, and what the live- 
stock does not consume will be used as 
fertilizer. 

6. Our summer garden, potato patches, 
melon patches, etc., have already been 
selected, broadcasted with manure, and 
plowed and disked thoroughly. We are 
also planning on enlarging them for next 
year. The surplus will be sold at the 
curb market. 

7. Each rainy day finds us busy oiling 
harness, painting and repairing all tools, 
and getting everything ready to start an- 
other year of farming. 

8. I have planted a gallon of black wal- 
nuts in rich waste places about the farm, 
and ordered six pecan trees, which will 
be carefully set and cared for when they 
arrive. A few more peaches, plums, ap- 
ples, grapevines, and fig bushes will be 
set to replace those that have died, and to 
insure a variety and an abundance of 
fruit throughout the year. The old or- 
chard will be carefully pruned and 
sprayed. 

9. Since our local groceryman has as- 
sured us that he will handle 50 pounds of 
butter weekly at 50 cents per pound the 
year round, we are adding three more 
Jersey cows to our dairy herd. With the 
addition of the cows we will also be in a 
position to raise four more Poland China 
hogs for the market, for the skimmilk 
will help in raising them. 

10. Our chicken flock will be increased 
and improved. We are now looking 
through the advertisements for good 
prize-winning cockerels from heavy egg 
strain birds to head our flock. We are 
also going to try our hand at turkey- 
raising on a small scale next year. If 
we raise them there will be a good mar- 
ket nearby for them—and I have a feeling 
that we will make a success with them. 

With the above plans made, we are al- 
ready a hopeful and cheerful family in 
anticipation of what 1927 may bring us. 

A COUNTRY WOMAN. 

Gaston County, N. C. 
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More Than 100 N. C. Communities 
Hold Evening Classes 


[ Ast year in North Carolina 106 
communities held evening classes for 
farmers. These classes were organized 
and conducted by the teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. One thousand three 
hundred and sixty-four farmers attended 
these classes. 

One of the most popular courses last 
year was poultry production. In the 
poultry classes there were 420 farmers 
who had 45,720 birds in their flocks, and 
who bought 48,000 baby chicks last 
spring. 

These classes were held at the time 
and place most convenient for those in- 
terested and each one consisted of at 
least ten meetings. This year there will 
be an increase in the number of classes 
held, and many of the groups will con- 
tinue to study some problems connected 
with the production and marketing of 
poultry. 
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Fertilizing 
Bright Tobacco 


esl TOBACCO requires a complete 
fertilizer containing phosphoric acid, ni- 
trogen, and potash. A correct proportion of 
each of these elements is absolutely necessary to 
grow tobacco of quality and get big yields as 
each element has its particular function .to per- 
form in development of the plant. 


* * * 


SS ACID gives the cured tobacco 
leaf a bright color, prevents leaf thick- 
ness, and hastens crop maturity. Lack of a 
sufficient quantity may result in late maturity 
and cause the leaf to be thick and dark in color 
with probable decayed spots. 


* * * 


|g ghabinr tesa plays an important part in leaf 
production. Absence of a sufficient quan- 
tity results in light yields and small plants with 
thin leaves which lack body and cure out 
irregularly. 


, 


* * * 


a 


OTASH gives tobacco quality and body 

with a smooth leaf, free from blemishes. 
It also helps phosphoric acid and nitrogen to 
increase yields and produces a plant that is 
less susceptible to disease. Unless it is 
given ample potash, tobacco has poor burn- 
ing quality with leaves that are rough and 
stiff. Practical experience shows that muri- 
ate of potash generally produces better 
yields than sulfate of potash. However in 
new tobacco territory, where little potash has 
been previosuly used, at least half the potash 
should come from the sulfate form. 


* * * 


ERTILIZER RECOMMENDATIONS: 
For sandy soils of the Coastal Plain, a 

per acre application of 1,000 to 1,400 pounds, 
analyzing 8 to 10 percent phosphoric acid, 3 to 
4 percent ammonia. and 6 to 8 percent potash. 


* * * 


Cr DROWN, a disease which occasionally 
appears in tobacco, grown on light sandy 
soils, may be prevented by a per acre applica- 
tion of 500 pounds of ground dolomite, the 
best source of magnesia in its carbonate form. 


. FRENCH POTASH SOCIETY 


Bureau of Agricultural Information 
905 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Export Debentures Can Raise Cotton Prices 
This Is the Tariff in Reverse Gear and Must Not Be Confused With the McNary-Haugen Plan 


IIOSE who send cotton out of the 
A United States should be allowed to 

replace it by other goods brought in 
with the tariff rebated. 

The plan by which this can be done is 
the export debenture plan. 

It is simple. 

It can raise the price of the entire crop 
through its effects on exports and can do 
so without disturbing usual business prac- 
tices. 


How Would Debentures Work? 


MAGINE yourself a cotton exporter, 
possibly a manager of a cooperative. 
When the Liverpool price is 16 cents a 
pound, you and your competitors can pay 
13 cents a pound for cotton to send 
abroad. American spinners must bid that 
much to keep you from getting it. The 
Liverpool price less about three cents is 
the American price. 

If you were to receive for each ship- 
ment exported by you an export deben- 
ture, or in other words, a no-interest- 
bearing certificate which our customs of- 
fiers would receive in payment of duties 
on goods being brought into this coun- 
try, you could and would raise your bids 
up toward 16 cents. 


Of course, you would not be likely to 
do much importing yourself, but if not, 
you would sell the certificates at very 
close to par. Those buying these cer- 
tificates would have as high tariff to pay 
as if they paid the duties all in cash, but 
you would be able to consider the Liver- 
pool price as if it were raised two or 
three cents a pound above the price you 
would otherwise use as a basis for your 


bids. 


Two things need to be noted at once. 
In the first place, as an exporter you 
would have to bid up to the full extent of 
your power or lose business to your com- 
petitors. Neither you nor they could 
prevent two or three cents received as 
debenture from going on back to the pro- 
ducer any more than you or they could 
prevent two or three cents on top of the 
16-cent Liverpool price from going on 
back to the farm. 


In the second place, the higher price 
made possible by this tariff rebate form 
of export premium would apply not only 
to the part of the crop actually exported, 
but to all the rest of the crop, too. Cer- 
tificates worth from 70 to 100 million 
dollars a year can add $10 a bale to the 
price of even a 17-million bale crop. 


This may look good from the standpoint 
of the producer and whatever agency 
helps him to get his cotton on the export 
market, but how about the importer who 
uses certificates ? 

Suppose that your uncle in Charleston 
is an importer of glassware faced with a 
bill of $10,000 of duties which he must 
pay to bring in the glass. He is told by 
the custom officer that rebates will be 
received at face value if issued to him or 
someone from whom he receives them. 
He is willing to pay for a $10,000 deben- 
ture, but not more than.$10,000. In fact, 
he will wish to pay less than $10,000 by 
at least a few dollars. Some exporters 
may want him to buy more than $10,000 
worth and keep the balance until he has 
another bill of foreign goods at port. If 
he ties up his money in this way in paper 
bearing no interest, he will need to allow 
for the failure to get interest on funds 
which might otherwise be kept on de- 
posit. From each $100 in the price of the 
certificate must be taken off anywhere 
from a few cents to a dollar or two to 
cover the discount and the handling 
charge. 


Is Tariff Remission a Subsidy? 


UR customs officers cannot receive less 
money in the payment of import du- 


By CHARLES L. STEWART 


Chief, Division of Rural Economies, University of Illinois 








R. CHARLES L. Stewart, author of the debenture plan for farm relief* 
described on this page is head of the Division of Agricultural Econom- 
ics at the University of Illinois. From 1918 to 1920 he was head of the 

Department of Economics at the University of Arkansas. For the next four 
years he served in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 


States Department of Agriculture. 


Dr. Stewart is an owner of farm land in 


the State of Arkansas and is in sympathy with Southern farm problems. 








ties without the United States Treasury 
receiving less from the tariff. In recent 
years between 540 and 550 million dol- 
lars a year have moved through the 
hands of customs officials to that great 
reservoir of public money. If 200 million 
dollars worth of debentures were issued 
each year on cotton and other farm ex- 
ports, the Federal Treasury, would fail 
to get from the tariff just that amount 
of revenue. In other words the Treas- 
ury would receive from the tariff a third 
of a billion dollars a year instead of 
over a half billion dollars, that is, less 
than a tenth of its income instead of 
about a seventh. 


In marked contrast to the days of Al- 
exander Hamilton, our first secretary of 
the treasury, Federal income and inheri- 
tance taxes now afford the main source 
of Treasury income and not the tariff. 
Now when a Treasury surplus appears, as 
at present, the first thought seems to be 
to make a reduction of income taxes rather 
than a remission of import taxes. Re- 
mission of import taxes would be simpler, 
because the remission would never be 
based upon a preceding year and none 
of the persons entitled to benefit would 
have ceased to be living. 


Remissions of import taxes in the form 
of export debentures would have the 
same lifting effect upon prices of the 
selected goods as the cash export boun- 
ties which Alexander Hamilton recom- 
mended. Hamilton wrote in 1791, which 
was 85 years before sugar duties were 
first remitted under our treaties and 110 
years before these remissions were made 


merely under the tariff acts of Con- 
gress. During the 1890's the cash boun- 
tie. which the McKinley Act provided 


for sugar producers gave evidence of 
poor legal footing. During the lifetime 
of most of the readers the weakness of 
cash bounties on either production or ex- 
portation has been becoming clear, but 
the strength of the remission method un- 
der our laws has become equally clear. 


Equally legal with the sugar duty re- 
missions, export debentures could satisfy 
the needs of Southern agriculture as the 
former could never be expected to do. 
The remission of sugar duties, cutting 
down the income of our Treasury many 
millions, benefited not the sugar produc- 
ers of the United States, but those of 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Phillipines and 
Cuba! The countries in the case of 
whose sugar exportations to this country 
special inducements were made by duty 
remissions were never able to supply our 
consumers with aH the sugar they needed 
and supplies had also to be drawn from 
countries from which full-duty sugar 
came. Our consumers paid as high for 
their sugar as if all the sugar imported 
into this country had paid full duty and, 
as Professor F. W. Taussig, of Harvard 
University, explains it, the result to the 
sugar producers in the favored countries 
was the same as if the United States 
were paying them a bounty on all sugar 
exported from their countries and 
brought into this country. The effect of 
export, debentures would differ in one 
all-important way. These remissions of 
duty would put no export bounty on prod- 


ucts leaving some other country to come 
into our own country. Furthermore, 
these remissions of duties can raise the 
prices on farm products of which we 
draw as little from other countries as 
we do in the case of cotton and of which 
we send to other countries as much as 
we do in that case. 


Export Debenture Compared With 
a Present Tariff Feature 


HE export debenture is not altogether 
different from another feature which 
our tariff has always had, namely, the 


H. Res. 147 

Fed. 4, 1884. Read twice and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Bays and 
Means and ordered to be printed. Mr. 
®. E. Rotinson, N.Y., introduced the 
following Joint Resolution Proposing 
an Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States: 


oly Se 
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of Representatives of the United 
Stateg-of be of America in Congress assem- 
bled (two-thirds of each house con- 


curring therein) That the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States be proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several states 
which, when ratified by three-fourths 
of said Legislatures shall de valid 
to all interts and purposes as @ vart 
of said constitution, namely: 

That clause five, section nine, 
article one of the Constitution be 
amended by adding thereto the words 
"Provided, however, that an export 
tax, such as Congress may deem just 
and proper for the encouragement of 
the home manufacture of our domestic 
oroducte may be laid on raw or unman- 
ufactured cotton” so that the clause 
when so amended shall read: 

*No tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any state: 
provided however that an export tax, 
such as Congress may deem just and 
proper for the encouragement of the 
home manufacture of our domestic 
preducts may te laid on raw or unman- 
ufactured cotton." 





ONE TAX THE FARMER MISSED 


An export tax on raw cotton such as this 
New York Congressman proposed over 40 
years ago would have depressed cotton prices 
still farther below Liverpool quotations. The 
proposal outlined in this article does not re- 
quire a constitutional amendment and would 
place upon cotton not an export duty but an 
export premium in a form believed to be con- 
sistent with highest legal and economic ideals. 
Export premiums would cause American 
prices to stand below Liverpool prices by a 
less wide margin, or might be used to put 
American prices on a par with those quoted 
for our cotton in European textile cities. The 
above reproduction of the ill-fated Robinson 
resolution is available through the courtesy 
of Herbert Putnam, librarian, Library of 
Congress. 


drawback. Any one sending out of the 
United States finished goods made from 
raw materials which paid duties when 
brought in for manufacture can recover 
99 per cent of the duty paid. Until about 
1915 debenture certificates were issued to 
those claiming drawback of duties, and 
from these certificates the author ob- 
tained the name which is applied in this 
article. In Germany that which started 
out as a drawback plan was gradually 
changed until it became very nearly that 
which is here proposed. The German plan 
with some changes has been used not 
only in Germany during about the same 
period as that in which our sugar remis- 
sion plan was developing, but has re- 
cently been adopted in Sweden. Both in 
Germany and Sweden the plans have 


proved that export premiums raise prices 
of products within the countries especi- 
ally in those provinces having amounts to 
export. 


It is hard to find a way of defining the 
word subsidy which could be applied both 
to cash bounties and to tariff remissions. 
If it might seem at first that the remis- 
sions are subsidies because they keep the 
tariff from producing the most revente 
possible, then tariff reduction would be 
subsidies and the reducing of income 
taxes and even the raising of exemptions 
allowed to income tax payers would be 
subsidies! Import duties below the point 
of most revenue would be subsidies and 
import duties above the point of most 
revenue would be subsidies. The latter 
might differ from the former not one 
whit in the amount of the revenue re- 
ceived in the Treasury, yet the one set 
of import duties would expose our pro- 
ducers to a great deal of foreign compe- 
tition while the other would avoid much 
of this competition. 


It is clear that the word subsidy should 
be reserved for those kinds of Treasury 
help which require appropriations of 
cash. Export debentures or other kinds 
of remissions and exemptions from taxes 
are not subsidies in this useful sense. 


Import duties give price advantages 
which some taxes do not give, for those 
who produce dutiable goods inside the 
country which levies them are free of du- 
ties on goods which they produce and sell 
at home. Remissions of import duties do 
not decrease these price advantages to 
producers inside the country, but when in 
the form of export debentures can pass 
similar price advantages around to pro- 
ducers of export products. Such remis- 
sions of duties in behalf of agricultural 
exports in this country are exemptions 
from the payment of that which gives 
price advantages primarily to producers 
of industrial products. 


Advantage of Debenture Plan 
With Cotton 


NE advantage in the cotton debenture 

plan is that its application need not 
interfere with the development of one or 
more other plans not inconsistent among 
themselves. For example, acreage re- 
duction, Federal board operations with 
annual surpluses, and other plans can be 
carried into effect with as much ease or 
difficulty with export debentures at work 
as without them. The effect of debentures 
is much the same as if the Cotton Belt 
were moved over somewhere beyond the 
middle point on the ocean lanes to the 
European market, thus cutting down the 
margin by which our prices must fall 
below the European prices. It is clear 
that such a shrinking of the margin 
should not interfere with any of the other 
plans for handling cotton or controlling 
its production. 


The export debenture plan is one clear- 
cut measure for adding up to $10 or $15 
a bale to the American price of cotton 
almost regardless of where the Liverpool 
price stands. Inasmuch as coéperative 
marketing organizations should have full 
right to receive and apply or sell these 
debentures it is clear that the producers 
need never be in doubt that the benefits 
of the system will be coming on to them. 
Healthy competition between codperative 
and other exporting agencies would guar- 
antce this beyond any question. 
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AW cranberry relish is delicious and 

easy to make. The cranberries are 
put through a grinder and an equal amount 
of sugar added. The mixture is then 
placed in a covered jar and allowed to 
stand for two weeks when it is ready to 
serve. It will keep indefinitely. © 
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MASCOT 





The above Trade Mark is 


your guarantee of a uniform 
high grade Magnesium Lime- 


stone. 
Best for all crops. 


Especially recommended by 
your State College of Agri 
culture for tobacco. 


Sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis. If your 
dealer can’t furnish you 


MASCOT— 


Write Us 


AMERICAN 
LIMESTONE Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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South Carolina’ Farm News 


HE Kiwanis clubs of South Carolina 
have put forestry on their program 
for 1927. Each club will call for 

voluntary speakers who will be supplied 
with ample information and material on 
forestry and will visit the 
schools of the county and 


stage well-planned forestry 
Ss programs, including talks, 
: readings, and music. Mr. H. 


H. Tryon, extension forester, 
believes that the result will 
be far-reaching. He has also laid the 
matter before the Lions’ clubs of the 
state which are likely to accept the 
proposition. 





* * * 


The total value of the principal South 
Carolina farm crops, not including com- 
mercial truck, for 1926 is $132,174,000, 
based on prices of December 1, 1926. This 
is a slight decline from 1925, due principal- 
ly to the lower price of cotton. Corn also 
shows a smaller total value, while tobacco 
shows a higher total on a considerably 
smaller crop. The total values of oats and 
wheat are greater than in 1925. The 
vield of oats was considerably larger and 
the yield of wheat was 58 per cent larger. 

* * * 


The total value of the cotton crop in 
South Carolina as announced by Frank 
O. Black, statistician, is placed at $65,- 
000,000 as compared with $79,000,000 in 
1925. While a few counties, particularly 
in the Piedmont edge, have much smaller 
cotton crops than last year, most counties 
of the state show a larger production. 
The acreage for the state is practically 
the same as in 1925. The largest cotton 
production was along what is known as 
the “fall line” through the central part of 
the state, including particularly the coun- 
ties of Aiken, Edgefield, Saluda, Lexing- 
ton, Richland, Orangeburg, Calhoun, Sum- 
ter, Lee, Kershaw, Florence, Chesterfield, 
Marion, Dillon, and Marlboro. Twenty- 
seven of the state’s 46 counties showed an 
increase in production. 


* * * 


A fine opportunity for marketing their 
hogs locally has been offered to South 
Carolina, farmers. The Balentine Pack- 
ing Company, of Greenville, has announc- 
ed its desire to purchase 50,000 hogs from 
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‘I N Su RE: es, 
Health and Profits 


a you killing your cows with kindness? 
Are you wasting good feed dollars in 
ineffective attempts to force production? 
Too much heavy, rich, expensive rations that 
the overworked digestive and assimilating 
organs cannot convert into milk makes your 
cows logy, off feed—the easy prey of disease. 


Kow-Kare, used with the winter feed, shows such 
amazing milk gains simply because it actively aids 
the digestive organs, stimulates ass:milation— builds 
natural health and vigor right where the milk-making 
process occurs. Kow-Kare is not in itself a food. It 
throws no added burden on the cow’s digestive func- 
tions. Its action is not temporary—but PERMA- 
NENT. It invigorates the productive process— makes 
the cow thrive on the less expensive NATURAL foods. 

Gear up your cows to higher milk yields right now. 
It costs you nothing to give your cows this vital help. 
The added milk much more than ne the slight cost. 
You get cow-health insurance as a BONUS. A single 
can of Kow-Kare will ration a cow one to two months. 
Full directions are on every can. 


Prevent Disease Losses 


Most cow diseases are prevented entirely where Kow- 


When Cows 
FRESHEN 


no investment is so 


certain to pay bi ig re- 
turns as giving Kow- 


South Carolina farmers during 1927, the | Kare is used with regularity. By keeping the cow’s Kare. Instead of ex 
price to be the prevailing Chicago market vitality at a high level expensive cow troubles cannot pecting trouble at calv- 
Best By Test for Over 50 Years price plus freight charges between Chi-| ain a foothold. When disorders such as Barrenness, ing you prevent it with 


OUR 1927 
CATALOG 


Is Ready for Distribution and 
Tells About the Best Seed 
Grown 


GEO. TAIT & SONS, Inc., Dept. P, Norfolk, Va. 
Please mail me your 100-page illustrated 








cago and Greenville for hogs delivered at 
Greenville. Farmers throughout the state 
are seeking information and assistance in 


this direction. 
x * * 


South Carolina tobacco sales for the 
season just closed reached a total of 56,- 
775,614 pounds, which brought $13,411,420. 
The average price received for tobacco 
was $23.62 per hundred pounds. The 
Mullins market led all others for the sea- 





Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost 
Appetite, etc., do creep in, Kow-Kare brings speedy 
recovery by restoring the health and vigor of the 
organs where these troubles always originate. Kow- 
Kare rescues many a hopeless cow—turns many a 
loss into profit. 

Feed dealers, general stores, druggists have Kow- 
Kare—$1.25 and 65e sizes, (six large cans, $6.25). 
Full directions on the can. Mail orders sent postpaid 
if your dealer is not supplied. Our valuable free book 
on cow diseases sent free, on request. 


Dairy Asso. Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


this great invigorator. 
Thousands of dairy- 
men no longer think 
of letting cows freshen 
without the aid of 
Kow-Kare—fedtwoto 
three weeks before and 
after. It assures a 
healthy vigorous cow 
and calf 





































































: son with a total of nearly 16,000,000 
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From Handles 
toClevis ~ the 
Best Plow Built! 


VULCAN Plows have many ex- 
clusive construction features. 
They’re better plows all through 
—from handles to clevis—unbeat- 
able in’downright plow value. 
Superior Vulcan construction gives you 


a plow that lasts longer, pulls easier 
and handles with less effort. 


See aVulcan dealer near you and let; him 
show you exactly why Vulcan is “the 
best plow built.” Ask him to show you 
the complete Vulcan line which in- 
cludes highest-quality 


Plows — Harrows — Cultivators 
—and Stalk Cutters 


THE VULCAN PLOW CO. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA (6) 
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SLATES 











aa treat- 
ed seed cost only 12c 
per acre — why risk 
home grown seed? 


You can grow an acre of fine to- 
bacco worth several hundred dol- 
lars with only 10c to 15c worth of 
Slate’s pure-bred “treated” seed. 
Such seed are far better than 
home-grown—produce better leaf. 
They are true to type, virile. Our 
special treatment helps germina- 
tion and kills the germs of Wild 
Fire, Angular Spot and damping 
off. Growers state that they are 
worth double the price of untreat- 
ed seed. 

Write for Slate’s Tobacco Seed 
Catalog describing the most profit- 
able varieties. “Tobacco Culture” 
sent free. 


Slate Seed Company 
Box 149 South Boston, Va. 


Producers of 95% of the 
World’s Supply of Commer- 
cial Tobacco Seed. 































The Progressive Farmer 


The Tobacco Market Outlook 


Overproduction Continues the One Greatest Menace to Profitable Culture 


" ROM the earliest days of the col- 

F onists, overproduction has been the 

one greatest menace to profitable 
tobacco culture.” 


That is the conclusion reached by 
economists of the 
United States De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture after a 
study covering the 
history and devel- 


opment of the 
American tobacco 
growing industry, 


extending back to 
the time when Col- 
umbus landed in 
the West Indies. 


The growth in tobacco consumption, 
even within the memory of the young 
men of today, has been remarkable. The 
average amount used for each man, 
woman, and child averages about 9 
pounds. This is 25 per cent more than 
in the years just before the World War, 
50 per cent more than in the first years 
of the twentieth century, and more than 
twice as much as it was before the Civil 


GILBERT GUSLEB 


War. The increase has come about 
through a marked gain in the percentage 
of the population with the “tobacco 


habit,” rather than through a gain in the 
amount used by the individual consumer. 
The marked increase in the number of 
women smokers in recent years illustrates 
this tendency. 

3esides the increase in the average 
consumption of tobacco per capita, the 
growth in the population has added to the 
amount required. There are about 117,- 
000,000 people in the United States today 
compared with 76,000,000 in 1900. With 
consumption increasing in two dimen- 
sions, the amount of tobacco used has 
grown from approximately 450,000,000 
pounds to over 1,000,000,000 pounds. 


Growers Have Kept Pace 


ND yet, any tobacco planter knows 

that it has been easy for producers 
to keep pace with this growing appetite, 
that there have been frequent intervals 
when supplies were so much in excess of 
the nearby requirements that producers 
have been completely at the mercy of 
buyers. 


Providence cannot be held entirely re- 
sponsible for these periods of excessive 
supply. In the last 10 years, the yield 
per acre has ranged from 734 pounds in 
1924 to 874 pounds in 1918,a difference 
of 20 per cent. But, the area planted has 
ranged from 1,427,000 acres in 1921 to 
1,960,000 acres in 1920, a difference of 37 
per cent. Sometimes, a large acreage 
and a high average yield per acre occur 
together. Such was the case in 1920, 
when the largest crop on record was pro- 
duced, just when the market was con- 
tracting temporarily because of industrial 
depression. 

The fact that tobacco occupies only a 
small percentage of the acreage suited 
for its production, in the sections which 
are adapted to the growing of it, means 
that the acreage can always be quickly 
increased when high prices in one year 
make tobacco production look attractive 
compared with other crops. 


Intended Acreage the Big Factor 


HE most important factor in the out- 

look for prices for the 1927 tobacco 
crop is the acreage that will be planted. 
Within a few weeks, the United States 
Department of Agriculture will compile 
a report of intentions to plant. which 
should receive careful attention from to- 
bacco growers when it is issued. Each 
grower should give heed not only to the 
total acreage but to the area in the sec- 
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tions producing the special type he is 
growing. If these intention reports are 
considered in conjunction with such evi- 
dence as is available as to stocks carried 
over and prospective domestic and for- 
eign demand, some progress can be made 
toward a better adjustment of supply to 
demand than has existed in the past. 
Until the intentions report is issued, 
we can only guess at the prospective acre- 
age on the basis of the trend in recent 
years and prices received for the different 
types of the 1926 tobacco crop. Such 
evidence points to an increase in the acre- 
age of bright flue-cured tobacco and to 
decreases in most other types. In 
1926, the acreage of cigar types decreased 
17 per cent. The acreage of fire-cured 
types decreased in varying degrees, rang- 
ing up to a reduction of 40 per cent in 
the western flue-cured type of Kentucky 
and Tennessee. The air-cured types, of 
which burley comprises 70 to 75 per cent, 
increased only 1 per cent and the bright 
flue-cured decreased 2 per cent. 


Since prices paid for the 1926 crop of 
bright flue-cured were higher than 
for the 1925 crop, common and medium 
grades averaging about 40 per cent 
higher, it is logical to expect some in- 
crease in the acreage in 1927. In addi- 
tion, the low price of cotton will prob- 
ably cause some diversion of cotton land 
to tobacco in this area. On the other 
hand, low prices for most other tobacco 
types are likely to discourage planting. 
However, the fact that these low prices 
were largely due to the poor quality of 
the crop may cause them to influence 
planting intentions less than they other- 
wise would, especially in these areas 
where cotton is a competitive crop. 

So much for acreage. We can only 
assume that the yield per acre for each 
type will approximate the average of the 
last 5 or 10 years. 


Danger of Overproduction 


HE shift in production toward the 

bright flue-cured type in itself is an 
attempt to adjust production to demand. 
Since this is primarily a cigarette type, 
the remarkable growth in consumption of 
cigarettes has made it the leader among 
all types since 1918. But, with favorable 
prices for the 1926 crop and low prices 
for cotton, there is great danger of over- 
producing in 1927, especially if a favor- 
able growing season should result in an 
unusually high yield per acre. Back in 
1920, the large crop of bright flue-cured 
tobacco caused a larger drop in price 
than for any other type in spite of the 
growing demand. 

If the acreage of cigar types and of 
fire- and air-cured tobacco, including 
burley, is decreased instead of increased, 
their production will be carried one step 
closer to adjustment to demand. The 
outlet for most of these types is on the 
decline. While tobacco consumption as 
a whole has been increasing, consumption 
in the form of cigars and chewing to- 
bacco has been decreasing. The quantity 
of plug tobacco manufactured in the 
United States dropped from a pre-war 
average of 163,000,000 pounds to about 
120,000,000 pounds at present. Produc- 
tion of large cigars at present is about 
6,500,000 compared with a pre-war aver- 
age of 7,100,000. In the last two or three 
years, the low price at which cigar leaf 
has been available has permitted manu- 
facture of a better five-cent cigar, and 
consumption of such cigars has increas- 
ed, although not enough to offset the de- 
cline in higher priced brands. Produc- 
tion of smoking tobacco, including gran- 
ulated mixtures used for pipe smoking 
and for hand rolled cigarettes, increased 
from a pre-war average of 218,000,000 
pounds to about 245,000,000 pounds. 
Strange as it will seem to most people, 
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snuff increased from 31,000,000 pounds 
before the war to about 40,000,000 pounds 
at present. 


In 1900, the number of machine made 
cigarettes produced was only 3,254,000,- 
000. But the war gave a tremendous 
stimulus to their consumption and in 1925, 
the total was 81,926,000,000. Since an in- 
crease of 5,000,000,000 to 10,000,000,000 
has occurred in each recent year, it is 
probable that 1927 production will ap- 
proach 95,000,000,000. But to provide for 
this annual increase in cigarette does not 
require more than 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 
pounds of tobacco, so that the gain in 
acreage of bright flue-cured and of bur- 
ley required to satisfy it, is not large. 


Foreign Demand Uncertain 


RDINARILY, about half of the 

bright flue-cured tobacco is expor- 
ted, so that it is the leading export type. 
This reflects its popularity abroad for 
cigarette manufacture. Cigarette con- 
sumption in foreign countries has increas- 
ed greatly since the war, so that the de- 
mand for this tobacco as well as for 
cigarettes exported from the United 
States has increased materially in the 
last 10 years. Some foreign countries, 
notably Great Britain and France, are 
trying to grow in their colonies a type 
of tobacco that will displace this Ameri- 
can type. How much success they will 
have remains to be seen, but this competi- 
tion undoubtedly deserves consideration 
by American growers. Exports of ci- 
garettes from the United States go largely 
to the Orient. Everything considered, it 
does not seem wise to expect any big 
increase in foreign demand for American 
cigarette types of tobacco or American 
cigarettes in the next year or two. 


The dark fired type of tobacco im 
Kentucky and Tennessee is primarily an 
export tobacco, going largely to South- 
ern Europe. The efforts of Mussolini to 
make Italy self-sustaining so far as to- 
bacco is concerned has had noticeable in- 
fluence on the foreign market for this 
type. In general, the demand for it is 
decreasing and producers should be 
guided accordingly. Foreign users of to- 
bacco are turning from other forms to 
the use of cigarettes, the same as in the 
United States. 
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Will This Dread Mystery Strike at 
the Bartons? 
r 
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‘ERRIBLE things had happened on 
this place. Three years before and the 
year before that cattle and hogs had 
disappeared in the night and next morn- 
ing a dread sign, looking as if it might 
have been painted in blood, appeared on 
the barn door. And panic stricken tenants 
had moved on. Would this terrible thing 
happen again? That’s what bothered Br yb. 
And he set out to learn more of these 
mysterious happenings on this unlucky 
farm to which they had moved. 
Oh, what a story! You'll enjoy every 
chapter of it—Under the 4-H Flag, start- 
ing this week, page 8. 
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Improve 
your grades 


and raise your profit 


HEN your leaf is put up 

for sale, does it bring a 
good price? Has it got those qual- 
ities that buyers look for — good. 
color, weight, texture and smell? 
Does it grade high and even all 
through? 


A small difference in quality 
often makes a big difference in 
price. Some kinds of leaf bring 
anywhere from 6 to 61 cents a 
pound— but the real profitis made 
in the top price class. 


There’s no secret about growing this 
top price tobacco. It’s just a matter of 
applying simple, commonsense methods. 
One of the most important, is the use 
of plenty of good fertilizer. In nine cases 
out of ten, you’ll find that the leaf that 
brings the best prices was grown with a 
high analysis fertilizer, made with the 
best quality materials. 


You'll find, too, that the fertilizer gave 
the crop lots of potash to feed on. Pot- 
ash makes for healthy growth, adds 
weight and body to the leaf and helps 
to keep the quality high and uniform— 
besides increasing the yield. 


If your leaf has been off color, or has 
a drawn or puckered look... if it has 
been uneven in quality ...4ry feeding 
more potash to your crop either by in- 
creasing your rate of application or by 
ordering a mixture with higher percent 
of potash. For smoking tobacco, where 
the burning quality is a big item, at 
least half the potash in the fertilizer 
should be in the sulfate form to insure 
good burning quality. 


FREE—There is lots of useful in- 
formation about tobacco quality and 
how toimprove it in the booklet, 
Better Tobacco.”” Send for your 
copy now. 
Potash Importing Corporation 
of America 


10 Bridge St. Dept. M-4,New York, N.Y. 
Genuine (a) German 


POTASH 
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Tobacco Barns 


Concrete Tile 
Pay Big Profits!! 


Fire proof. 

Insure more even curing. 

Saves half the wood in curing. 

Serves as storage house as well 

as curing barn. 

5. Can be used for curing sweet po- 
tatoes. 

6. Offers general storage house dur- 

ing other seasons of the year 

for fruits and vegetables. 


Is an ornament to your farm. 
Lasts a hfetime. 
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Write for approved plans, which 
are FREE on request! 


Edgerton Concrete Products Co. 
WILSON, N. C. 


“Concretc for Permanence’’ 





W. T. Hood & Co. | 


QLD DOMINION NURSERIES i 





EVERGREENS (50 Varieties) ] 
SHRUBS (Large Assortment) 

HEDGE PLANTS 

AZALIAS 

RED FLOWERING DOGWOOD J 
SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
ROSES, VINES, ETC. 


Our stock is complete. Quality high f 
and prices reasonable. We shall be 4 
glad to mail copy “AMERICA MORE jJf 
BEAUTIFUL,” which contains de- ] 
scriptions and prices, upon request. A 
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Cottonseed Meal Now Cheapest of 
All Feeds 


HEN a ton of cotton seed is ex- 

W changed for a ton of prime cot- 
tonseed meal and the meal con- 

verted into butterfat by feeding to dairy 


cattle, the feeding value of the meal is 
obtained free of charge. 


“This may seem like a far-fetched 
statement at first glimpse,” says John 
A. Arey, dairy extension specialist at 
State College, “but it’s true, certainly, 
if the manure is handled properly. A 
ton of prime cottonseed meal has a fer- 
tilizing value of about $28. Only about 
one-fourth of this is lost when passing 
through the cow. The remaining three- 
fourths of the fertilizing material, with 
a value of $21, remains on the farm for 
soil enrichment. This amount is only 
$1 less than the original market value of 
the ton of cotton seed which was ex- 
changed for the meal.” 


As a source of cheap protein, the cot- 
tonseed meal leads all other feeds, says 
Mr. Arey. The protein is furnished at 
3 cents per unit when meal is secured 
at the exchange price of cotton seed. 
The seed are selling now for about $22 
per ton. When protein is obtained from 
soybean meal, it will cost about 4.8 cents 
per unit, as good soybean meal is selling 
for about $47 per ton. When the pro- 
tein is obtained from wheat bran at $38 
per ton, it will cost 12 cents per unit. 

The cost of the total digestible nutri- 
ents in cottonseed meal is the lowest of 
all feeds, with corn next. 

“This shows,” concludes Mr. Arey, 
“that cottonseed meal is not only an 
economical feed but that it also contains 
large amounts oi valuable fertilizing 
material which are obtained at a low 
cost when the meal is fed through cows.” 
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HE following rules for the guidance 

of automobilists are respectfully of- 
fered and may be pasted on a card for 
future reference by those wishing to pre- 
serve this code of usual procedure :— 


1. Release emergency brake (if you have 
one) with your left hand. Push out your 
clutch with your left foot (if you have one). 
Grip steering wheel firmly, and grit your 
teeth (if you have any). Press the accel- 
erator with right foot, and jerk your wife’s 
neck off (if you have one and she has one). 


2. Just as soon as you get into the road, 
turn on more gas, and be sure to drive right 
in the middle of the road all the time. Cut 
corners at not less than 50 miles per hour, 
and pass other cars on the left if possible, 
or the right if impossible. 


3. Don’t ever let any little old railroad train 
beat you across a crossing, You have the 
right of way, and it’s your duty to use it. 
If they run over you, your wife can sue the 
railroad and if she wins anything at all you 
will not have speeded in vain. 


4. Look out for pedestrians. As long as 
automobiles have been in use there are still 
some fools who think they have a perfect 
right to pedestrinate. Never run over a per- 
son, walking towards you, in other words, 
avoid head-ons, but pick your victims from 
the walkers walking the way you are rpnning, 
and the courts will rule that you were en- 
tirely within your rights, 

5. Don’t ever attempt to pass a big oi! truck 
or passenger bus, unless you are heavily in- 
sured, and even then it will pay you to be 
nice to the driver. Why, the average truck 
or bus driver won’t even give you the time 
of the day much less room to pass him. 


6. Dart around wagons, buggies, and other 
obstructions, and if you happen to meet an- 
other fool darting around the same thing try 
to hit him before he hits you, and make wit- 
nesses out of the mules and wagons in every 
instance. 

7. When the roads are dusty, never run less 
than 60 miles an hour, especially in passing 
a car. It will take you just a short while to 
get out of the dust at that rate. When you 
get where you are going (if you do), park 
your car so that the fellow who is parked 
on the other side of you can’t get out. He 
will appreciate the favor of letting your 
fender and right or left wheel be between his 
car and the street. 

8. Act as much like a tourist as possible. 
Park where you please, as long as you please, 
and when you please. If you happen to be 
a-straddle of a hydrant, why, notify the chief 
of police, and the city council will call a 
meeting at once and have the hydrant re- 
moved. 4 
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Lack of Nitrogen 
Handicaps .Tobacco 


Lack of nitrogen often handicaps tobacco. 


Watering the beds with a solution of one tablespoon 
of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia per gallon of 
water will develop much better plants for setting. 


Drill in 150 to 200 pounds Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia per acre when setting out, or if plants are 
set by machine use 2 pounds of Arcadian Sulphate 
to each 30 gallons of water in the tank. 


There is no better carrier of nitrogen than Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia—2514 per cent ammonia guar- 
anteed. All soluble, all available, it acts quickly 
and lasts through. Fine and dry—easy to apply by 
hand or machine. 


Try Arcadian Sulphate on your tobacco—at our ex- 
pense. Mail the coupon for free sample and bul- 
letins. 


Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


Tue BARRETT CoMPANY, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
New York, N. Y. Medina, Ohio 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Montgomery, Ala. Berkeley, Cal. 
t E-4-27 

§ The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 

| Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am | 
| especially interested in.........seeeeeeececceceeteeceeeneereeeeteneteneceneeseerenes } 

(Write name of crops on line above) 

| and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects, | 
| WE eR - d.cicisn. ca cc nc Tocndcsenadiadacdane 66009 S0000p pUAmmNUsEa Genes d oho Renemeensinne 4 | 
| Bedaae a5. acc Soci enbaaccdcuarsaescnss so 0 exe teeenigecsde ts tewtnetdtacanedhtacusaeeeee 








Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. Don’t forget, The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 
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SNS pee 
Sell IOlbs. Cottee 


i and with every pound give to each purchaser ali the follow- 
eu) as vate ing high grade pure food products: Pound Baking Pow- 

der. large bottle Vanilla. box Corn Starch, pound Cane 

Sir re user. Wen Bene Soda, —w waeee. box pepper — jar 
: =} } seen Prepar ustard (as per plan 1222). and t artistic 
= a Rerr G Masel full size, handsomely decorated Dinner Set is Yours, 
Absolutely Free. Turn your spare time into Big Pro@ts. 


NO MONEY NEEDED--WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Wetrust you. You have nothing to risk. You can also sell Household Supplies, Toilet Ar- 
ticles, Jewelry. etc. Hundreds of other Premiums besides Dinner Set. such as Furniture, 
Rugs. Wearing Apparel. ete: or large Cash commigsions. We also give fine Premiums 
and Cash for sending us the names of friends who _ will take orders for 

10-PC. FULL SIZE Guay SHAMEL SET r DA DA - 
luding PreserveKettle. Ber ettlewith Cover, - A 
seepan Jelly OakePan. Dairy Pan, Sauce Pan, Pie Pan. i 
Dish Pan and Basting Spoon, given FREE. besides Din- ‘ 
ner Set. PRO order promptly. Rm paseannes you BS. — 
bsolut isfaction ae uar Deal. once. 
"Write TODAY for ar 773 'G FR 
EARY a MAS and full Spay ye 
THE PERRY G. MASON Reliable House. 
| CINCINNATI, OHIO. _ in Business Since 1897 
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Tuxedo! 





FREE! 


Introductory 
Sample 

2 lbs. TUXEDO 

STARTING FEED 

in every bag of 

Tuxedo Eggmash 

sold between 


January Ist 
and 
March 1st 


on. 


edo Poultry Feeds. 











305 Carew Bldg., 


“Our Forty-Fifth Year” 















Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
Tuxedo Dairy 
Tuxedo Hog Ration 
Tuxedo Chop 
Tuxedo Chick 
Tuxedo Starter 





48 Hours— 


If baby chicks hatch out free from disease, 
then it’s your fault if they die. Life is 
there. Just feed it with Tuxedo Starter, 
Chick and Growing Mash and your chicks 
will spring up into fat broilers, early lay- 
ing pullets, producing hens in record time. - 


After 48 hours—Tuxedo—and from then 
You'll clear a bigger profit this year 
than ever before—and nolosses. Dropin 
and talk it over with your local Tuxedo 
merchant. He sells the full line of Tux- 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tuxedo Chick 


Tuxedo Buttermilk 
Growing Mash 


Tuxedo Developer 
‘Tuxedo Eggmash 
Tuxedo Scratch 


Tuxedo Poultry 
Fattener, Etc. 

















s>Persimmon Trees 

















sWikiaewunilivas oS — Fee 
Years of tests show that 
CHAMPION 


Tane-Nashi, Fuyugaki, 
ANTI-RATTLERS 


and one or two others, with the Gailey, 
70R FORDS AND LARGER CARS 





are most satisfactory for the general 
fruit-grower. The old-time loss from | 





fruit-dropping has been overcome 
crops are as sure as with other fruits. 


Southern Planting Facts 


Our general catalogue, gives full 
information about Persimmons and 
other fruits for the South. Write 
today for a free copy. 


GLEN SAINT MARY > 


Stop Front Wheel Wabble 
Make Car Drive Better 
Silence Rod Rattle 


Can be installed in half minute. 
and tires. 
for 1 set (postage paid) 





CHAMPION ANTI-RATTLER CO. 


[AINT GONNA SHIMMY N 10 MO) 


-_- 





ad | 
PER SET 


Saves front wheel bushings 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send one dollar 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed 


36 S Main St 
MEMPHIS. TENN. 















NURSERIES COMPANY 
Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
Largest Growers of Citrus Trees in the Wars 


that will do good work. 
cart or wagon, and that every 
Price $20. Send for circular. 














J. S. GREENLEAF, Anson, 


Lime and Fertilizer Spreader 


Made to attach to any farm 
farmer should have. 





















tobacco. Wyatt’s Tobacco Seed, 
Carolinas,” 
that insures ‘a better price. 
and of very fine texture. 


the 


Ounce, 50c; 4 ounces, $1.50; pound, $4, prepaid. 


Giving Prices and full Particulars 


JOB P.WYATT & SONS CO. 


PENDABLE SEE 
‘RALEIGH.N.C. 


THE LEADING SEED HOUSE OF THE CAROLINAS 
ESTABLISHED 16861 








“STANDARD OF THE CAROLINAS " 






Good tobacco seed means larger crops and better quality 
“Standard of the 
produces a combination of weight and quality 
The leaf is long and broad 
Our leading brands are Improved 
Gold Leaf, Adcock, Warne, White Stem Oronoko and Long-Leaf Gooch. 


Write Post Card Now for Complete Catalog 




















The Progressive Farmer 


North Carolina Farm News 


OR farmers interested in sheep rais- 
ing, the Piedmont Branch Station 
near Statesville, in Iredell County, 
will retain all of its good ewe lambs 
dropped this spring. This movement 
was begun by R. S. 

Curtis of the Animal 

Husbandry Department 


at State College. In a 
letter to him Superin- 
tendent F. T. Meacham 
says, “I am convinced 
that sheep can be kept 
to great advantage on thousands of 
North Carolina farms and this is a fac- 
tor in solving our diversification of agri- 
culture.” 





x * * 


A garden contest among Negro farm- 
ers will be arranged this year in each of 
our 20 counties supplied with Negro 
agents. The contest will be conducted 
through communities and then on a 
county-wide basis. The local agents will 
use a definite score card by which to 
judge the gardens. Contests have been 
conducted for four years but this is the 
first year that a score card will be used. 
The gardens will be judged in midsum- 
mer when the vegetables should be at 
their best. The purpose of the contest, 
as announced by Prof. C. R. Hudson, is 
(1) to help towards making a living on 
the farm, (2) to reduce the amount of 
food purchased, and (3) to aid in reduc- 
ing the cotton and tobacco acreage. 

x ok * 


In three months 63,600 pounds of py- 
rotol, the cheap government explosive 
distributed through thé Extension Ser- 
vice of the State College, has been pur- 
chased by R. B. Reeves, county agent of 
Pitt County. A cash saving of $10,589.40 
was made for farmers and taxpayers by 
these codperative purchases. Ten per cent 
of the pyrotol will be used by the county 
commissioners for road work while 90 
per cent will be used by farmers in im- 
proving their fields. 


* * * 


Dr. David Wesson, of New York 
City, chief chemist for the Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Company, will deliver an address 
at State College on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, February 9. He will discuss the 
uses of cottonseed meal and _ particu- 
larly its feeding value. 

x ok * 

Farmers of Chowan County shipped 
13 cars containing 981 hogs for which 
they received $20,989.94 during the year 


1926. All these shipments were made 


cooperatively. Accurate records kept on 
616 hogs show a profit of $4.38 per ani- 
mal. County Agent N. K. Rowell ex- 
pects 15 or 20 cars will be shipped from 
Chowan in 1927, 


x* * * 


A three-day short course on Soil Fer- 
tility and Conservation has been an- 
nounced for January 25, 26, and 27 by 
the Department of Agronomy at the 
North Carolina State College. This 
course will be followed by another on 


Tobacco Grading on February 8, 9, 
and 10. An expert grader from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture has been secured to give the instruc- 


tion. Both courses are free of charge. 
ok ok * 
Definite instructions in grading and 


packing eggs for market will be given by 
representatives of the State Division of 
Markets before county poultry associa- 
tions this spring. One such meeting was 
held in McDowell County, January 12, 
under the auspices of County Agent W. 
L. Smarr, in connection with a rooster 
trade and sale day. 
* * * 


Results from 18 plots on the Tobacco 
Branch Experiment Station near Oxford 
where the different sources of potash 
were tested with two kinds of limestone 
showed that the section on which magne- 
sian limestone was used gave the best 
yield and quality of tobacco. On the 
other two series of plots, “‘sand-drown” 
occurred on all plots except where the 
magnesium-potassium sulphate was used. 
The kainit plots gave good yields of to- 
bacco but poor quality of leaf. Further 
tests on 11 plots show that a compara- 
tively small amount of available magne- 
sia will prevent sand-drown. This can 
be supplied by magnesian limestone or 
from certain potash salts. 


x* * * 


An average attendance of between 150 
and 250 farmers was reported from the 
county-wide meetings held in 38 of the 
cotton growing counties during the first 
two weeks in January. Dean I. O. Schaub 
reported that the county committees 
were functioning in most cases and that 
farmers appeared to be studying seri- 


ously their problems for the coming 
year. Many of the growers declared 
they would make an attempt to grow 


their own food and feed crops this year, 
thus reducing the cotton acreage. - 








HOG, CATTLE, SHEEP BULLETINS FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins that will help us raise, 


feed, and care for livestock better: 


576—Breeds of Sheep. 
578—Making and Feeding Silage. 
612—Breeds of Beef Cattle. 
779—How to Select a Sound Horse. 
780—Castration of Pigs. 
781—Tuberculosis of Hogs. 
834—Hog Cholera. 
873—Utilizing Farm Waste 
Livestock. 
874—Swine Management. 
906—The Self-feeder for Hogs. 
930—Feeding Horses. 
951—Hog Pastures. 
96—A Simple Hog-breeding Crate. 
982>—Systems of Hog Farming. 
993—Codperative Bull Associations. 
1030—Feeding Horses. 
1008—Judging Beef Cattle. 
10/3—Growing Beef on the Farm. 
1089—Hog Lice and Hog Mange. 
1135—The Beef Calf. 


in Feeding 


Put an X-mark opposite the names 


1179—Feeding Cottonseed Meal 
stock. 

1203—The Angora Goat. 

1292—Livestock Shipping Associations. 

1379—Beef Production in the Cotton 

1415—Slaughtering, Cutting, and 
Beef. 

1416—Fattening Beef Calves. 

1419—Management of Work Horses. 

1437—Swine Production. 

1455—Fitting, Showing, and Judging Hogs. 

1487—Practical Hog Houses. 

1490—Hoglot Equipment. 


to Live- 


Belt. 
Curing 


1491—Breeds of Dogs. 
1493—Lice, Mange, and Ticks of Horses. 
1502—Co6perative Livestock Shipping As- 


sociations, 
1503—Horse Bots and Their Control. 
1504—Self-feeding vs. Hand-feeding Sows 
and Litters. 


of bulletins you need most, not more 


than six or eight, and fill in the following blank and mail to your Congress- 
man, Senator, or to the Secretary of Agriculture,-Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 
I will thank you to send me the Farmers’ 
the above list. 


ROUGE. cs teasensceses 


In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer. 


Bulletins I have checked with an X-mark in 























P.A. 


revises 
all your 
pipe-ideas 


TAKE that any way you like. If 
you have always wanted to smoke 
a pipe, but felt you didn’t dare, 
Prince Albert will convince you 
that you can . . . and enjoy it! 
If you are already a pipe-smoker, 
but don’t know the joys of P. A., 
this tobacco will be a revelation. 

Beginners and old-timers alike 
are amazed that any tobacco can 
be so mild and still have that satis- 
fying body that men demand in 
a smoke. They revel first of all 
in its fragrance, promise of a won- 
derful taste to come. And when 
they light up and pullin—ah ...! 


— 
se 


Buy yourself a tidy red tin of 
P. A. today. You'll find it cool, 
as a dip in the surf is cool. You'll 
find it sweet, with a sweetness that 
never cloys. You'll find it mild as 
Indian summer . . . a mildness 
that lets you smoke to your 
heart’s content. 

You may think your present 
brand is the last word in pipe- 
tobacco. Don’t stop there. Be 
inquisitive. It will bear repeat- 
ing: P. A. revises all your pipe- 
ideas. Make the test today—the 
only test that counts: a tidy red 
tin, a jimmy-pipe, and a match! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Y N. C, 


inston-Sa‘em, 


tobacco is 


like it! 









P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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Solid Wear 


built into every US. 
“5° Bun Ros Blue Ribbon boot 


Bees ics wo lip long ec x and overshoe 


HESE new “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes are built to give the longest wear 
a boot or overshoe can give. 


They’re made with a thick, oversize sole—tough 
as an automobile tire. In the uppers is put rub- 
ber live as an elastic band—so that constant 
bending and wrinkling won’t crack or break it. 
The reinforcements are the strongest ever used 
in boot construction. They give you all the rug- 
ged strength you need. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbons will give you a new idea of 
how much wear can be built into a boot or over- 
shoe. They’ll stand the wear and tear. You can 
depend on them every time. And they’ve got all 
the flexibility and comfort you could ask for. 
Try a pair and prove it! 

United States Rubber Company 


— 


FIVE TIMES ITS LENGTH! That’ 
how much you can stretch a strif 
of rubber cut from any “U. S. 
Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe. It r 
sists cracking or breaking—stays flex 
ible and waterproof. 




















The “‘U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber surface washes 
clean like a boot. Made in 
red or black—4 or 5 buckles. 


99Blue Ribbon ~~” 


BOOTS - WALRUS - ARCTICS - RUBBERS 
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January 22, 1927 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Garden Work for the Last Half of 
January 


UT in Irish potatoes and English 
peas in the lower half of the South. 
Use the Early Alaska English peas, as 
this is the standard of the early varieties. 

2. Veaetables will not produce well un- 
less there is an abund- 
ance of organic mat- 
ter in the soil where 
they are growing. 
Therefore, if the 
garden soil is not 
full of organic mat- 
ter, see that it is sup- 
plied. Cover the soil 
with stable manure. 
If this isn’t avail- 
able, use any well 
rotted material that can be found. 

3. Do not plant Irish potatoes without 
treating the seed before planting to con- 
trol scab and other fungous diseases. 
Soak from 1 to 1% hours in a solution 
made by dissolving an ounce of corrosive 
sublimate in 7% gallons of water. Treat 
the seed before cutting and before they 
have sprouted. After taking out of the 
solution, plant as soon as convenient af- 
ter the seed have dried. 





L. A. NIVEN 


4. Don’t be stingy with the seed in 
planting Irish potatoes. Experiments 
clearly indicate that a good sized piece of 
seed will pay handsomely by increasing 
the yield. It is not so important to have 
more than one or two eyes, but it is very 
important that a good sized piece be 
planted. Two ounces is not too large, and 
certainly nothing less than an ounce piece 
should be planted. 


5. Buy a wheel hoe and a hand seeder 
for the garden. Even where the garden 
is small, these implements will pay. Even 
if large enough for most of the cultiva- 
tion to be done with horse drawn imple- 
ments, the hand plow can be used to de- 
cided advantage. 

6. The value of organic matter in the 
soil was shown very definitely by a Vir- 
ginia club boy, who grew an acre of to- 
matoes. He hauled well rotted wheat 
straw to the field and gave his tomato 
land a thorough coating of-it in the win- 
ter. He harvested more than 400 bushels 
of good tomatoes. Adjoining ground did 
not have organic matter applied, and pro- 
duced far less tomatoes, and also the 
picking season on the boy’s acre lasted 
over a much longer period of time than 
on the other ground. 


Fertilizer Mixture for Tomatoes 


| WANT to use cottonseed meal, 
kainit, and acid phosphate to mix a 


feriilizer for tomatoes. In what propor- 
tion should I use these and how much 
per acre?” 


Tomatoes need a high-grade fertilizer, 
especially in nitrogen and potash. You 
cannot mix the three materials mentioned 
in such way as to secure a high analysis 
fertilizer. You can, however, make a 
high-grade by using the acid phosphate, 
some cottonseed meal, muriate of potash 
instead of the kainit, and some nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia in place of 
a part of the cottonseed meal. 


The analysis that seems to be the most 
suitable for tomatoes is an 8-4-6, or 8 
per cent phosphoric acid, 4 per cent nitro- 
gen and 6 per cent potash. By mixing 
S00 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
690 pounds cottonseed -meal, 275 pounds 
nitrate of soda, and 225 pounds muriate 
of potash, an 8-4-6 fertilizer will be se- 
cured. This analysis may also be secured 
by mixing 900 pounds 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, 700 pounds cottonseed meal, 
175 pounds sulphate of ammonia, and 
225 pounds muriate of potash. Use at 
least 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre, 


Rejuvenate Peach Trees by Spray- 
ing and Fertilizing 


“ HAVE some five-year-old peach 

trecs. There is something wrong with 
them. The bark is a whitish or grayish 
color and red wax is running out of the 
small branches. The trees are dying. 
What is the trouble and what can I do?” 


These trees are being killed by San 
Jose scale and twig borers. To control 
the scale spray with lubricating oil emul- 
sion or lime-sulphur. Do this in winter. 
Prune the fruit trees properly, then about 
blooming time start cultivation by plow- 
ing shallow. Give an application of five 
to eight pounds of a high grade commer- 
cial fertilizer per tree. Scatter it broad- 
cast under the branches and out about 
twice as far as the spread of the branches 
just after the ground is first plowed. 
Then cultivate it in with a harrow. 


Carry out the regular spring and sum- 
mer spray schedule. Keep up cultiva- 
tion until midsummer, when cowpeas 
soybeans, or some other summer legume 
should be planted to improve the soil. 


The cultivation should be shallow. The 
first plowing may be with a turning plow, 
but be sure to go only a few inches deep, 
because peach tree roots grow very close 
to the surface of the ground. Later cul- 
tivations may be with a disk or other 
harrow. Any kind of an implement is 
all right that will keep the soil stirred 
and keep down weeds and grass. 








| HAVE a cow named Plodder, of dim, 
uncertain breed, whom neither force 

nor fodder can ever coax to lead. On 
nearly all occasions she is a cheerful 
beast, not subject to evasions nor stub- 


born in the least. She never hooks a 
neighbor nor breaks a patent gate; she 
hever shirks a labor nor loots a cabbage 
crate. She is a gentle feeder, she’s pleas- 
ant in her stall, comes quickly when you 
need her, and never frets at all. In fact 





’ 
The Cow That Won’t Lead—s. 222? rutt 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


~ 


she is a dandy, a cow for every need, so 
kindly and so handy, and yet—she will 
not lead! When she perceives a halter 
is clasped about her neck no sermon in 
the Psalter can make her move a speck! 


She tries my patience sadly, she often 
stirs my ire, she starts me chanting mad- 
ly, she kindles temper fire; yet, later when 
I ponder I audibly confess, “Poor Plodder 
over yonder is like myself, I guess!’’ I, 
too, am fairly quiet in normal walks of 
life; I seldom start a riot and never beat 
my wife; I think I’m sane and pleasant 
about the barn and house, a tactful sort 
of peasant, as harmless as a mouse—till 
someone gets a halter, and says, “See 
here, my man, you must not fight nor 
falter, but toady to my plan; it’s up to 
you to follow, to tag along behind; you 
must not balk or wallow, but step along 
and mind!” Well, that is where my na- 
ture takes on a sudden turn, that baffles 
nomenclature and makes me taut and 
stern! That’s where myself and Plodder 
are very much agreed, for neither force 
nor fodder can ever make me lead! 
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OVsO to your measure in 
the latest style, would you 
keep and wear it, show it 
to your friends, ‘let them 
see our beautiful samples 
- ; ao new styles? 

you use $3.00 an 
—_ for alittle spare time? 
Jus. write a letter or postal 
or fill out and mail coupon 
below for my big new 




















The New 1927 Sol-Hot is the most 
wonderful broode r we have ever built 

— it’s the crowning achievement in fj) 
Sol-Hot’s many rms of undisputed |} 
leadership. It’s WICKLESS — has 
no wicks to trim; Paste oe mtr ven | he 
no smothered chicks. E ‘quipped wit 

NewTwin-Float Automatic Oil i TWIN, FLOAT 








L CONTROL Swatch Line Sample Outfit 

Wonderful New Br 9 berber and my pew, special offer 
if you don 

Patented Invention care to cap poet any- 





Our New Patented Twin-Float Oil Level is the great- 
est invention ever made for chick brooders. Write 
today for free catalog telling all about the won- 
derful new Sol-Hot—the brooder that is creat- 
ing such a sensation through- 

. out the poultry world. 


way, and learn how to get ald 
‘WW your own clothes FREE. 
Send a one Address on This Coupon 
SHER, President 
BANNER Tai Lo RING COMPANY 


t, 565 Chica il 
H.M.SHEER | B22" sir:—send me your special afer, al PREM. 
» COMPANY 

Dept. 66 Name......ccsccccscccccccccveseccssscscccesessesecees 


Quincy, Ill. 
BBD. 6.0000 sEBORe 0000000 8Ge 8 NO.cccccecccceseccsese 


Pa. ee ceccccerccccces sees tBtBs oocccesee® 








ASSSSSS SSS UDEV ES bate 
a ‘Money Back 
CNot Satisticd 


Built of Gaiters 
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Low 
and 


Now Ready 
values in Farm, 
wn Fence, Steel Posts, 
Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofing, 
Buy now while prices are down. 
Prempt shipments, Factory to you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WE 

THE FREIGHT. “I saved $23.50"" 
says Geo. Arney, Daviess Co., ,- You, too, can 
save. Don’t delay, write for our new FREE Catalog. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
Condon’s NEW 


PROSPERITY ABBAGE 


ick as lightning. Hard as stone. 
a” TS ea ‘lies tn, existence. To intros 
duce our Nort! **Sure Cro 





Write for Catalog 
24" Canopy, Wickless $10.25 
44" Canopy, Wickless $14.75 
54" Canopy, Wickless $18.15 
Wisconsin Incubator Co. Box 144 Racine, Wis. 











More Egg Money 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
othersare doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 
how ; explains brooding, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-160 pages. 


A hi < 
especie FREE 3 Months’ Trial 10¢ 
Catalog. 50 cents a Year 

PRICES LOWER THAN | ba be Colored art chicken pictures suitable 


: forframing FREE every other issue, 
> CONDON BROS., ee Send stamps or coin today at our risk. 
Be ise River Valley Seed Farm 
x 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS Poultry Tribune, Dept. 28, Mount Morris, Ii, 


Plants we reid mail you "380 











Nitrate 
of Soda 
for Tobacco 


One-half to two-thirds of the nitrogen in tobacco fertil- 
izers should come from inorganic sources but in all cases 
at least one-half of this nitrogen shall be Nitrate of Soda. 


This is the recommendation of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture and the Virginia 
and North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tions for the Piedmont and the Coastal 
Plain. 


Georgia State College of Agriculture 
Circular 123, just published, reports: 
“In the results obtained at Tifton, Geor- 
gia, Nitrate of Soda gave larger yields 
per acre and a higher price per pound 
than the other sources of commercial 
nitrogen. From these results it would 
seem that Nitrate of Soda is conducive 
to large yields and the average selling 
price appears to indicate that the qual- 
ity did not suffer. Experiments in other 
tobacco states show somewhat similar 
results, although not quite so marked.” 





Our pamphlets will help you make your tobacco and other 
crops profitable. Cut out this advertisement, write your 
address in the margin naming your principal crops and 
mail to our nearest office. Our State Manager is in touch 
pd your local conditions and can help you with his 
advice. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau 


57 William Street New York 
Raleigh, N. C. Orlando, Fla. New Orleans, La. Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Columbus, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. Jackson, Miss. Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, January 24.—In sewing 

on the machine, remember that a 

loosely sewed seam is more ser- 
viceable than one that is too tight. The 
latter will snap and tear at the slightest 
provocation. 

Tuesday, January 
25.—The handy man 
about the house will 
take a few minutes 
to make blocks of 
wood with leg sock- 
ets in them to raise 
the kitchen table to 
the right height. 

Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 26.—One woman 
says that hours of darning have been 
saved since she found out about glueing a 
piece of velvet across the back of the heel 
of the shoe. The velvet keeps the shoe 
from rubbing the stockings. 

Thursday, January 27.—A heart shaped 
cookie cutter will enable you to make 
cookie valentines for the children that 
will delight them even more than the 
paper kind. 

Friday, January 28.—After frying fish, 
wash the pan as usual, then put a little 
vinegar in it and boil for a few minutes. 
The vinegar will remove all fishy odors 
from both pan and kitchen. 





Saturday, January 29.—Common alum, 
melted in an iron spoon over a hot fire, 
forms one of the strongest and best ce- 
ments for mending broken china or glass. 
When dried, the china or glass can be 
washed in hot water without any danger 
of its coming apart. Of course it is not 
transparent like the commercial cement. 


Sunday, January 30.—Childhood must 
pass away, and then youth, as surely as 
age approaches. The true wisdom is to 
be always seasonable, and to change with 
a good grace in changing circumstances. 


Choosing a Washing Machine 


EFORE purchasing a washing ma- 

chine, know something of the various 
types and the principles on which each is 
operated. Although there are over 100 
makes of washing machines, the various 
designs can be classified into five types, 
most of which can be operated by hand, 
water power, gasoline engine, or elec- 
tricity. The main principle in*all is the 
forcing of soapy water »throtigh.. the 
clothes by agitating theélothes “and the 
water and thus displacing the=dirt. 


The cylinder washers usually have a 
perforated cylinder of metal or wood for 
the clothes. This revolves in an outer 
container for the soap and water, revers- 
ing its direction at regular intervals. The 
dolly or agitator type, especially com- 
mon in hand-power machines, has a re- 
volving device attached to the lid or the 
bottom for moving the clothes about in 
the water. The oscillating types have a 
metal or wooden tub which rocks back 
and forth, tossing the clothes through the 
water. The vacuum-cup type is a devel- 
opment of the funnel-on-a-stick wash- 
ing device, and may have from one to 
four cups which move up and down, 
forcing water through the clothes. The 
washboard type is seen only in hand- 
power machines now. 

If an electric machine is purchased, the 
current specifications of the local source 
of power must be known and given in 
the order. 

Consider all the following points: 
whether the gearing is enclosed or open; 
whether the motor is water-tight or 
placed where there is little chance of its 
getting wet; how easily the machine can 


be moved about and yet held in place 
while the motor is running; the shape and 
size of the machine in relation to the 
room where it must be used and stored; 
how often the machinery must be oiled 
and whether that can be done easily; 
strength and rigidity of the frame; and 
the service for repairs and new parts. 


HOSTESS AND GUEST 


Valentine Festivities 


EBRUARY 14 is a romantic day and 

an occasion for gay parties and frol- 
ics. If you are planning to give a party 
on St. Valentine’s Day, here are some 
suggestions :— 














Select dainty 
Valentine post- 
cards accord- 
ing to the 

number of 
your guests, 
or a corres- 
p ondence 

card with a 
heart seal 
pasted in the 
corner, with 





some such rhyme as :— 
“On Saint Valentine’s Day 
Will you come to my party? 
T’ll see that you have 
A welcome right hearty.” 


The Valentine Table.—Scarlet should 
be the predominating color. Cupids, 
hearts, and arrows make an effective 
table decoration. Garlands of tiny hearts 
drape the sides of the snowy tablecloth, 
and use a large cardboard heart as a cen- 
terpiece with a border of small hearts. 


At either end of the table stand tall can- 
dlesticks with red candles and silken 
shade or white candles with a heart shade 
of red. Three to five hearts, reversed 
and laced together with ribbons, make 
dainty candle shades. At each corner of 
the table place a basket of any pretty 
candies. Large bright arrows may be 
used as place cards. 


THE MENU 
Creamed chicken in heart-shaped pastry shells 
Beet Salad Rolls 
Coffee 
Ice cream or strawberry jelly 
Heart-shaped cakes 


To prepare the strawberry jelly, or St. 
Valentine Dessert, make shallow heart 
molds of strawberry gelatine and when 
hard turn from the molds. If no heart 
molds are available they can be shaped 
from stiff glazed or oiled paper. They 
can be cut also from a thin layer of stiff 
gelatine. Cut sponge cake into hearts 
the same size and place between two 
molds of jelly, adding a layer of whipped 
cream to each. Top with whipped cream 
and a candied or preserved cherry. 


Put the chicken and beet salad with 
roll on one plate, arranging small and 
dainty portions. Serve the coffee or 
chocolate hot. A quarter of a marsh- 
mallow floating on the top of the choco- 
late is attractive and delicious. 

Games.— There are lots of jolly 
games but the following is a suggestion 
to start the fun at the beginning of the 
party :— 

Hang on the walls of your room as 
many hearts cut out of red or gold paper 
as you have guests, minus one. Have 
your guests join hands and circle to some 
bright music. In a moment stop the 
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2716—Frock With Slenderizing Lines.—Cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. The 
%-inch size requires 3% yards of 
44-inch material with 1% yards of 
18-inch contrasting. 

2059—Boy’s Suit.—Cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 
8 years. The 4-year size requires 
% yard of 3%-inch material with 1 
yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

2690—Frock With Pressed-in Plaits at 
Sides.—Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material with % yard of 27-inch 
contrasting. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 


2954—Raglan Sleeves.—Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 


10, 12, and 14 years. The 8-year size 


requires 178 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 4% yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 


2812—Slenderizing Lines.—Cuts in sizes 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch 
size requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 


2165—Comfortable Step-in.—Cuts in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches waist measure. 
The 36-inch size requires 2% yards 
of 3%6-inch material. 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Spring Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening wear during spring and summer. It contains embroidery designs 


and picture dressmaking lessons. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents for your copy. 


Address Pattern 











music and have each rush to cover a heart 
with his hand. Of course one will be 
left out and he or she must give a for- 
feit. Then take away one heart and have 
the others continue the ring-around. Keep 
this up until all the hearts are taken 
down and all have given forfeits. Now 
comes the redeeming of the pledges and 
this should be done by having each one 
sing a love song, or contribute in some 
other appropriate way to the evening's 
entertainment. 


THE VANITY BOX 


Care of Toilet Things 


|” Nek diseases of the skin and scalp 
are communicated from one mem- 
ber of the family to another through 
towels, face cloths, brushes and such 
things. You 
may think 
that your 
face cloth, 
soaped liber- 
ally once or 
twice a day, 
must be clean. 
But it is not 
being washed, 
it is washing 
you, and it 
absorbs _ the 
dirt, cold 
cream, pow- 
der, and per- 
spi ration 
from your 
skin. 

Your face cloth should be washed by 
itself in very hot water and with lots of 
soap every day, and thoroughly rinsed. 
So should your bath brush which should 
then be turned upside down to dry, pre- 
ferably in the sun and air. The sun is 
the greatest of all germ-killers. 


Hair brushes need special care—a 
thorough washing once a week with hot 
water for both brush and comb if you 
want healthy hair. And use your own 
things only. 

A lot of recent Government propaganda 
taught us the disease-carrying ability of 
the common towel. To a small extent, 
it is possible that your towel, or the 
towel belonging to some other member 
of the family may carry disease. 





























If towels are washed thoroughly they 
will stay fresh and clean quite a time. 
If not, however, they will show soil the 
first time they are used. 





READY MADE AND HOME- | 
MADE 





Gloves 


F ONE goes North one sees almost 

everyone wearing gloves, but we here 
in the South wear them mostly for tw 
purposes—gardening and such work oO. 
when driving the car on a cool day. Of 
course we do dress up and wear them 
On various occasions. 


Gloves are useful and do save the 
hands. For work, one can get cheap cot 
ton gloves. Some people find the rubber 
glove useful when washing dishes. For 
driving the car one uses whatever gloves 
one received for Christmas, then buys the 
best and cheapest she can find. 


In gloves, more than any other article 
of apparel, ‘‘a stitch in time saves mine. 
Gloves should be kept clean, of course 
and one should select such tints and tones 
as will best survive cleaning. Washable 


gloves are often a wise choice where fe _ 
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January 22, 1927 


WAS DOWN IN BED 
WITH LUMBAGD 


Went back to work after three 
days of home treatment 








C. L. Normandy, a civil engineer liv- 
ing at 234 West 9th Street, St. Paul, 
Minn., was taken with an attack of 
lumbago and for one week could not 
move in his bed. 

“A friend told me to use Sloan’s 
Liniment and I got a bottle. After 
using it one day, I was able to walk 
about the house. After three days I 
was able to go to work, and now I am 
as well as ever. I would not be with- 
out Sloan’s Liniment if it cost $5.00 a 
bottle. It is a sick man’s friend.” 

The reason that Sloan’s gives such 
remarkable relief is that it gets right 
at the cause of the pain. It stimulates 
the circulation throughout the place 
where the pain is, and clears out the 
germs that are causing it. 

Right away you feel relief. The pain 
stops, and soon you are fit as ever. 
Get a bottle today and have it on 
hand. All druggists—35 cents, 


Sloan’s 
\Hbaveeatssate 


PAIN 


Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterolebe- 
fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard. It has 
all the healing properties of the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster. 

Rub the ointment gently over con- 
gested spot It penetrates the skin and 
goes right to the seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 
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SETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


Fai neg A “~~ 
THE GREAT AMERICAN HABIT | \ 


To Ease Nose 
and Throat , 


TAKE A LUDENS 
Millions Do 














More than 5000 women wrote in dur- 
ing the past year, telling how Luden’s 
Menthol Cough Drops had helped them 
and their families. The exclusive 


Luden Menthol blend gives quick re- 
lief to sufferers from hoarseness, coughs, 
colds, “flu” and other irritations of the 
alr passages. Especially beneficial to 
children, More pleasant to take than 
cough medicine. Look for the yellow 
package—5c everywhere. 
















































quent soil is unavoidable, and their inex- 
pensiveness enables one to have more 
than one pair. 

The right way to put on gloves is to 
insert the fingers and gradually fit each 
one before inserting the thumb. This 
prevents strain on the rest of the glove. 
Then insert the thumb and work the 
glove on well before it is fastened. This 


| requires a little more time, but it pays. 


The right way to remove gloves is to 


| turn them back about half way and pull 
| them off. This relieves the strain on the 





| glove fingers, which cling to the hand 


when wearing. After kid gloves are re- 
moved from the hands, blow into them, 
pull them gently lengthwise, and lay them 
flat. 


Beneficial results will be obtained by 
following these directions in washing 
gloves: Fit the gloves on the hands; 
wash well, using mild soap; rinse in clear 


| water to remove the soap-suds; squeeze 


out all possible water with the towel; 
remove the gloves from the hands; do 


| not wring or twist them; puff the fingers 


by blowing into them, then lay them on 
a towel to dry and never expose them 
to sun. Do not lay gloves on the radia- 
tor; do not put them on hurriedly. Do 
not forget that “the wear depends on the 
care.” 
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The Ideal Laundry Room 


HE laundry room is an important 

part of a well-equipped home. Lo- 
cating the room next to the kitchen econ- 
omizes on plumbing and heating arrange- 
ments. Sometimes a small shed built in 
the yard is satisfactory. 


Provision must be made for adequate 
light and ventilation. Windows are placed 
to avoid a direct draft that will cool the 
irons or blow the flame of the stove and 
of self-heating irons. Windows may be 
high, but are placed to give a side light 
on the machines. Where electricity is 
available, suitable places should be avail- 
able to which to attach the wires for op- 
eration of the washing and ironing equip- 
ment. If electric wiring is done after 
the house is built, the wires may be 
brought across the room and covered 
with metal strips. This avoids long cords 
which may become worn. Walls and 
floors should resist moisture. Oil paints 
make a good wall finish. Cement is a 
satisfactory floor especially if painted. 


Most important of the provisions of a 
laundry are an adequate supply of hot and 
cold water, and a suitable drain for the 
disposal of waste water. A force pump, 
run by gasoline engine, windmill, or 
hand, will convey the water to a storage 
tank or barrels, at least large enough to 
supply the wash day needs. Lifting and 
carrying water makes wash day a day 
of drudgery. A rubber hose six or eight 
feet long, connected with a water faucet, 
will bring the water direct to the place 
where it is needed. Such a hose can be used 
to siphon the water to the drain. To usea 
rubber tube as a siphon, close one end 
of the tube, fill with water and close the 
other end, pressing with the fingers. With- 
out removing the pressure, insert one end 
in the tub, always keeping it below the 
surface of the water. Place the other 
end in the drain and remove the pressure. 
The water will then siphon through the 
tube. A drain pipe or tube connected 
with a drain in the floor of the laundry 
room will carry the waste water to a 
lower level in the yard some distance 
away. 

Some provision must be made for hot 
water. A small wood or kerosene stove 
will heat the water and provide a place 
for making the starch and heating the 
irons if you have no electric or self 
heating ones. Given a good laundry- 
room, the housekeeper must consider the 
proper equipment for doing the washing 
efficiently. We shall take up the various 
necessary tools in the weeks to come. 
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Calumet is a double acting baking 
powder. It contains two leavening units—one 
begins to work when the dough is mixed, the 
other waits for the heat of the oven, then 
both units work together. 


Success is with you right from the very 
start. You are protected from the time you 
prepare the baking ingredients until your 
baking comes from the oven. The big ele- 

ment of failure is eliminated by the un- 
failing quality of Calumet. 


You get the full 
value in results 
—in the most deli- 
cious, wholesome 
and nutritious 
bakings that can 
be produced, 





You can mix up a 
batch of dough in the 
evening, use part of it for 
tempting Calumet biscuits 
for supper—put the rest of the 
dough away in the ice-box and 

serve another helping of delightful 
(ee biscuits for breakfast in the morning. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


is the most economical baking powder 
that you can use. It possesses twice the 
leavening strength of many other brands 
—you use only half as much — always 
dependable. Try it. 















Garden 


Demands your best attention for 
the most luscious vegetables, largest 
and richest flowers and heaviest yielding farm 
crops. 

You want the worth-while new and improved 
varieties of seeds, plants and bulbs. Hastings’ big 
new 1927 Catalog, 112 pages in all, is the South’s 
Planting Guide just as Hastings’ Seeds are “The 
Standard of the South.” You need its information. 

Mail the coupon today for the big new Seed 
Book if you didn’t order during 1926. It is now 
being mailed to all regular customers. 








H. G. HASTINGS 





ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen | GEORGIA 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 1927 Catalog of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. P.F.-2 
Name .... 2. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccscescoensesccsssccvecesseeses coos 
| POON iiss ii aie edkesnconedin Dall ta:thaelatawigd ad edie ee gitte ow kih sigtsaaiand * 
| R. F. D. No....... Box No....... Ctinks atet MGiiii isis c cscs shetiaaseae ester ieeus ° 
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Why Winter Eggs are Worth More 


The above chart shows the monthly percentage of egg 
production for a year and the average price, month by 
month. Nearly 60% of the eggs produced in a year are 
laid in March, April and May. When production is low 
the price is high. 

What you want is more winter eggs — when prices are 
highest. The Famous Happy Plan of Poultry Raising has 
helped thousands of poultry raisers to make more money 
on eggs at winter prices. It will do the same for you. 


Get This Valuable Free Book 

Book No: 6 of the Happy Feed Library tells you how to make 
hens lay more eggs in winter time. It explains the Happy Plan of 
Feeding to produce the most eggs at the lowest cost per dozen. 
This is the ambition of every poultry raiser. 

We want to send you this book free of charge. It gives you the best 
ideas of Happy Poultry experts. We will also send you the name of the 
nearest Happy Feed Merchant. He will explain the Happy Plan and 
show you how to use it. 


Why Happy Feeds Pay 

For seventeen years Happy Feeds have been famous all over the 
South as high quality feeds. They are scientifically made by men who 
are outstandingly successful as feeders. They know what good feeds 
should be. 

Happy Feeds are made for all class of livestock and poultry. Ex- 
perience proves that they produce more per dollar of cost than any 
other ration you can feed. Start with Happy Feed at once. The 
result will make you happy. 


Write for Book No. 6 today. 
Address Dept. P-8 


Happy Feed Mills, Inc. 


emphis, Tenn. 
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ie\WWishbone 


Mammoth $95 








} 


Automatic Egg 
Turner 


Three separate hatching compartments with the famous | 
Wishbone roller turning trays. One pull of the handle | 
turns all eggs. Set each compartment a different day. | 
Only 6% by 2% feet; weight 360 pounds. No extras 
to buy; can ship at once, 


WISHBONE OF BROODERS 


No preheating—hot bhie | 
flame at touch of match! 
Shipped direct — or see 
your dealer. Four sizes: | 
50-100 chieks, $12; 350 | 
chicks, $16; 500 chicks, 
$19; 1,00@ chicks, $22. 
Certain territories open, 
=e for dealer’s proposi- 
tion. 


AMERICAN INCUBATORS, Inc. 
485 Codwise Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J. 


ore DIN- DI hen, H Es 


He hag us oy anc distribute among your friends 
and neighbors 15 cans Kibler’s All "Round Oi) at 
50 eents each. rm beautiful set decorated dishes. 
You will be proud to have your friends see them. 
Byerybody knows Kiblers—the ofl of a thousand 
uses. Millions are using it. Write today. Send no 
money. Pay postman $1.00 when oil agen g Sell it 
and send us $6.50 and get the dinner 

Kibler’s All ’Round Oil, ak 4 Ind. 








SPECIAL OFFER! 3 jismeook 





Unions 98c 
This uagevelvunolfer gead: only je present supply 


lasts. Hur =, = yen may be too late. d 
in your order a See th ese wonderful 
unionsuits on eee S mt Sicutte, 98c. 


Send No Money 203 Jos. Pet ares 


When the 3 caicateie’ arrive, pay only 
Ls be 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO.Pert apts 

















Better Made Fertilizers 


Always Produce Better Crops. 
Quality has made Southland Brands 
famous for growing better tobacco. 
One hundred and twenty-eight prizes 
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|}or gourd martin as many call him—the 


A MESSAGE FROM SIR HORACE PLUNKET 


Great Leader in Codperation Across the Seas Sends a Message to 
Southern Farm Boys 


O THE Boys on Southern Farms:— 
The progressive editor of The Progressive Farmer asks .me to say a 
few words of greeting to you, which may hearten you in your determi- 
nation to succeed as men and as farmers. His request reminds me that, 
although I have been for the best working years of my life trying to get 
young men and old men with women folk to realize 
how much better it is to live in the country than in the 
city, I have never tried to interest the boys. You have 
put me to shame by your fine record in showing us 
older people that the time to get into touch with nature, 
get to love and live happily with her, is while the heart 
is young. I say to you, go on with your work of grow- 
ing more and more from the soil, which will treat you 
as you treat it. 


If some of you later on think that city life would 
suit you better, well, you can go to the city, but do not 
let anyone persuade you to do so until you have have 
got to know what the country can do for you. When 
you have learned how to live and feel country life, most of you will be healthier 
and happier in the country, if you go on as you have begun. I long to go down 
and see some of your work, of which so far I have only read. 


HORACE PLUNKETT. 


One of the greatest leaders in the movement for making country life is Sir Horace 
Plunkett of Ireland. For nearly a generation Sir Horace has led the movement for 
general organization in the “Emerald Isle,” preaching the doctrines of “Better Farm- 
ing, Better Business, Better Living.” All over Ireland today are flourishing codpera- 
tive creameries, poultry marketing societies, agricultural credit societies, and clubs 
for coéperative purchases of supplies and machinery—living monuments of the move- 
ment Sir Horace Plunkett has led. He lived for several years in the United States 
as plain Horace Plunkett, but in recognition of his great work for Irish farmers, King 
Edward gave him his present title. Our Progressive Farmer boys will welcome his 
message printed above. 





SIR HORACE 
PLUNKETT 








back shading to dull white on the under- 
parts. A true democrat, too, is the pur- 
ple martin. He’d just as soon build his 
home in the gourds put up for him by 
some Southern darkey as to Hive in a 
palatial bird mansion on some _ million- 
aire’s estate. And for gracefulness, watch 
the martins getting their water, while on 
the wing, from some pond. 


If you want to add a new friend to the 
farm this year put up a “martin pole” 


A New Story You Will Remember 
a Long Time 
EAR Boys and Girls:— 

If you like pep and action and 
excitement, if you love country 

life for its wholesomeness and the op- 
portunities it offers, if you like a 
story that keeps you 
interested from the 
very first chapter to 
the last sentence on 
the last page, then 
start “Under the 
4-H Flag,” begin- 
ning in this issue. 
Its the best story 
I've seen in a long time. It’s a real farm 
story too, and full of farming, mystery, 
sweethearts, baseball, and 4-H Club work. 
Boys, Bob Barton plays exactly the kind 
of baseball you like to play yourself, and 

Katie O’Neal—well, you'll wish she was 
your sweetheart. You'd be wilder about 
her than you've been about Mary and 
| Bessie and Frances. Ted Baldwin you'll 
find as true a pal as a boy ever had. 

And, back of it all is a story of 4-H 
club work that every club member will 
You'll find yourself a part of the 
story itself before you're half through. 

Don’t miss the first installment which 
you'll find elsewhere in this issue. 





within the next two or three weeks. Get 














it out in the open and make it at least 10 
to 15 feet high. If you haven't time oF 
Yours for a happier farm life, money to build a regular martin house, 
UNCLE P. F. gourds with holes bored in the bottom 

: : b will do just as well. Just be sure not to 

P. S. Next week is an issue especially ude aes a & Ben about the hou 
for our mothers and older sisters, but piece of tin tacked around the pole is 
we'll be back with you again February ysefuyl for keeping down cats. And then 
5, with boys’ club work the feature. some summer day next June when 4 


f i “blue darter” hawk starts from the neaf- 
The Purple Martin—the South’s est swamp for the chicken yard, watch 
Own Harbinger of Spring 


those martins go into action! 
N JUST a few weeks now there'll be 8 
coming north again the purple martin My Pet Kitten and Dog 
HEN I was living in California ! 
Bad weather 














have been won on tobacco grown over 
Southland Fertilizers at fairs held in 
this section during last four years. 
It pays to use the best! 
Write us for prices. 
THE SOUTHLAND GUANO CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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earliest of spring arrivals. 
oer good, he is certain to arrive the last 
of February or the first of March. 

You can easily recognize him by his lik- 
ing for gourds or houses put up for him 
and by his coloring. The male is a shiny 
blue black, the female, grayish black on the 


had a kitten named Tabby and 4 
Collie puppy named Lassy. The kitte® 
was tan with dark brown stripes on i 
and the puppy was brown and white 
We had a field of alfalfa by the sidé 
of our house. The kitten and puppy 


played there very much. First the kites, 
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Thedemandfor 
Smith Hatched 
Chicks is doub- 
ling each season, 
proving without doubt 
their quality. Poultrymen 


the country over have learned 
that “Smith Hatched” means 


Healthy 
and Vigorous 


Chicks because they are 
hatched right. More fresh air 
and oxygen is furnished in the 
forced draft incubator than in 
any other type made. Hotspots 
and cold corners eliminated. 


) Better Hatches 


vy Chicks with the right start pay 
é best,— grow better. Less dis- 
ease among Smith Hatched 

‘¥. Chicks than any other kind. 
41£ you don’t know of a Smith 
Hatchery in your vicinity, 
write us. Hi i we free. 


The Smith Incyhator Company 


He fy 



















q 1989 W. 74th St. Cleveland, Ohio 











Make 
More Money 
Sawing Accurate Lumber 


Farquhar Sawmills are good money mak- 
ers. Sizes for Tractor or Steam Power. 
Accurate Cutting assured. Easy to op- 
erate. Large capacity. Quick-Acting Gear- 
ed Set Works. Ask for new Bulletin. 

We also build Engines, Threshers, Hay 
Balers, Cider Presses and Farm Imple- 
ments. Ask for catalog of machine which 
interests you. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Lid. 
Box 619, YORK, PA. 


Distributors: 
Carolina Machinery Co., Sumter, S. C. 
Farquhar Machinery Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Lawrence-Goodling Co., Mobile, Ala. 
Reed & Duecker, Memphis, Tenn. 
Woodruff Machinery Co., Atlanta, Ga. 














Money back if 
not satisfied 
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about Saddies slightly used bet 
in ect itio 
$30 Leckikensw. 
each, Stirrup Straps 1% inches 


Oyager Straps 1% “* 

ie Straps my% * 

‘ Saddle weighs 15 lbs. 
END NO MONEY, pay $4.98 and postage 

Hs arrival. Specify HD th to a 4s io 
‘ost or Express. 


LINCOLN MAIL ORDER CO., Inc. 
Dept. 1001 LOUISVILLE, KY. 




















Nomatter where 
‘ou live you 
fan have the compenlones of 
tgas heat. Newinven- 

































US prove it to X 
Costs less than bat hour. 
Guar- 
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would go in the alfalfa and hide. Then 
the puppy would go there and find the 
kitten and bring it to the house in its 
mouth. Then the dog would go out 
there and find it. They would play like 
that for a long time. One day I made 
a harness and a cart for Lassy but she 
would not pull it unless we told her to 
run after the chickens. Then she would 
upset the cart but never broke the har- 
ness. RUTH HURST. 
Northumberland County, Va. 


Uncle P. F. Says—And did you see that 
picture of a Collie on our front cover, 
Ruth? Does he look very much like 
yours? 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 






































Lumber, poplar or clear pine. 

Hardware: 2 carriage bolts, % in. x 2% in., 
with washers; 4 flat head bright wood screws 
1% in. No. 8; 2 flat head bright wood screws, 
% in. No. 7; 2 steel butt hinges, riveted, with 
1% in. screws. 


BILL MATERIAL 


Pieces Dimensions Use 
S 356 1. x TF m.. = S fhsdsscices Board 
2 13-16 in. x 1% in. x 3 ft. 2 in. Clamps 
t 43-16 te. x 1 m.. = 16 ieccsscs Parting strips 
4 362m. = fin. BBE Mics .sss Cross bar 
1 13-16 in. x 4 in. x 2 ft. 7 in... Post 
} 13-16 in. x 4 in. = 1 im..s.s:. Post and 


hinge support 


OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
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Adjective or Adverb? 


HAT is wrong with the sentence, 
“The hunters came up careful’? 
What part of speech is careful, and in the 
sentence given, what does it modify? 
Yes, it’s an adjective modifying the verb 
came. But doesn’t an adjective modify 
only a noun or pronoun and doesn’t a 
verb require an adverb to modify it? 
Then let’s say the sentence this way: 
“The hunters came up carefully.” Here 
are other examples of the same usage :— 
Wrong: He left quick. 
Right: He left quickly. 
Wrong: He did good 
Right: He did well. 
Just remember that an adverb modi- 
fies a verb and an adjective a noun or 
pronoun. 


Note.—The first issue in February we 
shall begin publishing the letters on “The 
Most Common Mistake I Hear Made in 
English.” 





WILLIE WILLIS 


> Ar___Copyright 1927 by 
By R. QUILLEN “~Publishers Syndicate 

















“Skinny got out of takin’ a bath one 
time just by usin’ some mud to color the 
water an’ his mother thought he had 
took it.” 


“Boys enjoy invitin’ somebody to a par- 





ty, but what girls enjoy most is not in- 
| vitin’ somebody.” 


ai 





Tobacco Buyers will pay 
well for the wanted 
Grades 


Tobacco competition is keen right now. 


The manufacturers 


of the popular brands of cigarettes can’t afford to use the com- 


mon grades of leaf. 
petition will. 
living price in 1927. 


They must keep the quality up or com- 
That’s why good leaf should easily bring a 


Keep away from the common grades this year. That’s what 
‘old hands”’ at the business are advising. 


North Carolina and Virginia experts will tell you that to get 
good quality and right weight special attention must be given 
to the quantity and quality of the fertilizer. 


In Royster’s special tobacco brands you will find your problem 
in fertilizing tobacco solved perfectly. You get in Royster’s 
tobacco fertilizers the same results you might hope to secure 


were you to work the problem 
experience. 


out yourself with 42 years of 


You will find the more successful tobacco growers using and 


recommending Royster’s. 
experience. 


There’s a Royster dealer near you. 


your order. 


You, too, can cash in on this 


See him early and leave 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
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ROYSTER 


Fertilizer 











otes a ole ddie. 
The tool can also be used 


FRANK BEASLEY, 











Farmers, now is the time to purchase FRANK 
BEASLEY COMBINATION CULTIVATORS and 
save waste of time and labor, and make money at 
farming in spite of the market conditions or prices. 

Besides paying for themselves in labor saved 
every week they are used. The Frank Beasley Com- 
bination Cultivators do the most thorough work 
possible to be done in cultivating, They can be 
used for any kind or style of cultivating that 
could be done in cultivating crops, because either 
plain teeth, or shovels, or sweeps, or disc can be 
used. And they can be put on in any position 
or style that work could be done. But especially 
suitable for Tobacco, Cotton, Corn and Potatoes, 

for a one-horse disc harrow. 


For Prices or For Further Information, Write to 


15 W. Lancaster Road, 


Richmond, Va. 











Single Action Harrow 


Tavestigate C, 1a I 


Single Action Harrow. It has many desirable 
features you should know about. The disks— 
not the horses—carry the entire weight of 
the machine. No tongue truck needed. Gangs 
are reversible; they throw the soil in or out. 
Extension type for general field work and or- 
chard tillage—2 harrows in one. Heat treated 
disks have edges forged sharp—a Clark “Cut- 
away” process which makes them cut finer, 
stay sharp and last longer—they won’t crack, 
bend or chip. Clark “Cutaway” harrows are 
furnished ready to use—no extras such as 
weight pans to buy. Free: Catalog and valu- 
able book, “Soil and Its Tillage.” Send coupon. 





| Before You Buy a 








The Cutaway Harrow Co., 
363 Main St., Higganum, Conn, 
Please send me FREE catalog and book, ‘‘The 
Sofl and Its Tillage.”’ 
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An Increased Value of 
$25.00 to $215.00 per Acre 
from Bright Tobacco 


Is the 1926 Record in North 
Carolina of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
TOBACCO PRODUCING 
FERTILIZERS 


ROMINENT farmers tested the famous Inter- 

national Tobacco Fertilizers in the same field 
with other well known fertilizers and realized 
the real value of the quality producing power of 
fertilizers formulated to meet the needs of tobacco 
and the deficiencies of the soil. 























It will mean more money to you to ask us 
for more information. 


JNTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


(CORPORATION 


FERTILIZERS 


HENDERSON, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NORFOLK, VA. 























IT PAYS TO "KNOW WHAT You SOW" 
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yi formes in Mecklenburg County, ET 
rginia, underestimated his require- 
mentsin buyingV. S. S-aiuwbed aleece VSS. ADAPTED CLOVER SEED | 
- He bought enough clover to finish the field from another source. The 
pictures show the difference at hay cutting time. S. seeds have proven 
their superiority in thousands of other tests. 
V.S.S. Clovers and other field seeds are hardy and disease resistant. Don’t 
lose your hay crop by seeding foreign, ‘‘Domestic’’ or ‘‘U. S. Grown” seed. 
Experiment Station tests prove that to give results in Virginia clover and alfalfa 
seed must be grownin 
certain limited areas 
—must be resistant 
to Anthracnose. 


mil 


The V. S. S. distributes only one 
grade of seed—the best obtainable. 
Origin, variety, germination and 
Purity are positively guaranteed. No 
other agency gives you the protection 
of a guarantee or adequate protec- 
tion on origin. 

mbine your seed purchasing 
power with that of 30,000 other Vir- 
ginia farmers through the V. S. S., 
a farmer owned and controlled ser- 
vice organization. 


WE PAY FREIGHT — BAGS FREE 


Soybeans Seed Corn 
Cowpeas Other Field Seeds 


VIRGINIA SEED SERVICE 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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COMMERCIAL CLOVER SEED 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Clovers 
Alfalfa 


Grass Seeds 
Seed Oats 



























































The Progressive Farmer 


The Nature Lovers 


By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


A Bird Calendar Contest 
eee Nature Column of The Pro- 


gressive Farmer is offering three 

prizes for the most attractive and 
interesting bird calendars. Such a cal- 
endar, with one entry as a_e sug- 
gestion, was in the 
Christmas number 
of The Progressive 
Farmer, and is re- 
peated below. Use 
the same form. 

As we hope to in- 
terest the grown- 
ups, the mothers es- 
pecially, in keeping 
these bird records, 
we are offering as 
prize, a pair of field glasses, for the most 
interesting and attractive calendar sent 
in by a farm woman, and a Reed’s Bird 
Guide for the most attractive and inter- 
esting bird calendars sent in by a boy 
and a girl, of 18 or under. 





MRS. GREEN 


If possible, use regulation poster card- 
board. If that is not obtainable, heavy 
white paper, or drawing paper. List a 
bird but once—and be sure you recog- 
nize your bird before listing him. You 
want accurate records. The calendar 
may be illustrated with free-hand bird 
sketches or cut-outs pasted on. Send to 
Nature Column, The Progressive Farm- 
er, on or before April 1, 1927. 


Birds at Woodhaven.— At Wood- 


in limiting the development of insect 
pests and in preventing many disastrous 
outbreaks.” 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., prints sev- 
eral farmers’ bulletins on birds, which 
are furnished free upon request so long 
as a supply is available. Write to the 
Department for the bulletins wanted, 
giving the number and name. Below is 
listed four of the free bulletins :— 


755—Common Birds of Southeastern United 
States in Relation to Agriculture. 

630—Some Common Birds Useful to the 
Farmer. 

1239—Community Bird Refuges. 

1456—Homes for Birds, 

Later a list of those which may be 
purchased from the Government Print- 
ing Office for a small sum will be given. 


ee) 
Rules for Getting and Holding 
Good Tenants 


HEN I think of good tenants I 
think of the old saying in regard 
to friends: 
“Remember well and bear in mind, 
A true-hearted friend is hard to find; 
But if you find one, just and true, 
Don’t change the old one for the new.” 
Here are some of my do’s and dont’s :— 
1. Don’t forget that your tenant is hu- 
man, 
2. They have a right to send their chil- 
dren to school and should be encouraged 
to do so. 








Name of bird Date Whom seen by | Where seen What doing Remarks 
heard him 
Cardinal Dec. 25, 26 John Hilton | in orchard flying whistle later 
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haven, our own small home in the woods, 
we keep several bird calendars. This 
winter we have one by the dining room 
window, on which we list only the birds 
that come to our yard, and can be seen 
from those windows. Among those com- 
ing time after time are wrens, tufted 
titmice, brown creepers, yellow bellied 
sapsuckers, nuthatches, mockingbirds, a 
downy woodpecker, and a flicker, ‘be- 
sides flocks of bluebirds, juncoes, and 
pine warblers. 

In the study is a larger calendar on 
which we list birds seen anywhere, on 
hikes, drives, or field trips. 

At times there seems to be a dearth 
of birds—at least around our home. 
Then, without any warning, and appar- 
ently without rime or reason, the yard 
and trees are alive with birds—creepers, 
woodpeckers, bluebirds, warblers, nut- 
hatches, titmice, and juncoes—and such 
a chattering and chirping as there is! 

When I hear them, I desert the dish- 
pan or typewriter with equal alacrity, 
snatch up the bird glasses, and enjoy my 
feathered visitors, for, though sometimes 
they will remain for several hours, it is 
more apt to be but a few moments. 
When they come—enjoy them. 

Government Bulletins About Birds. 
—‘From a purely practical point of view 
the most important of the relations of 
native birds to man are the economic,” 
says Farmers’ Bulletin entitled Some 
Common Birds Useful to the Farmer. 
“The esthetic value of birds is great 
.... but it is in their relation to insect 
and other enemies of crops that birds 
are most directly associated with the 
welfare of mankind. Their value in 
this particular should be made as widely 
known as possible. 

“While not all birds are beneficial, the 
useful kinds far outnumber the injurious, 
and so great is their value as insect de- 
stroyers in the United States that to 
them may be given the credit of being 
one of the greatest controlling factors 





3. See that the house is fit to live in 
and that there is room for a yard with 
flowers. 

4. Let your tenant have chickens, a 
potato patch, and garden. 

5. Let them feel that you trust them, 
and don’t forget that ‘Please’ and 
“Thank you” are small words and don't 
take long to say. 

6. Praise your tenants for what they 
do and don’t find fault with everything. 

7. Encourage your tenant to save and 
buy a home. 

8. See that they get to go to church 
and Sunday school. 

9. Have a fair understanding before 
the tenant comes about the land, stock, 
fertilizer, etc., do what you say you will 
and don’t make promises you don't in- 
tend to keep. 

10. Don’t talk to one tenant about an- 
other. 

11. Try to get tenants who are suited 
to do the kind of farming you have done. 

12. Let your tenants have your old pa- 
pers to read. This will do them good 
and it will help you to get the habit of 
giving. 

13. Don’t forget a 
spirit goes a long way. 

14. Be sure tenant houses are screened. 

15. See that they have a good milk 
cow; also a pig. 


little Christmas 


16. Have a plan to go by each yeat 
and don’t work or try to have others 
work in a helter-skelter way. 

17. Remember that sometimes when 
you are dealing with tenant girls and 
boys, you may be dealing with future 
heroes or famous men and women, and 
that you will make an impression on theif 
lives. Let it be a good one. 

Moore County, N. C. READER. 

Editor’s Note.—Here is an excellent set 

of reminders for the landlord—reminders 

of things that make good tenants. We 


doubt not that many poor tenants are the 
result of the influence of poor landlords. 
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2 Dresses for 3] 69 


Regular and 
Extra Sizes 












ONE PENNY 


SUST send your name and ad 
—no ae net I will send ton ! 
Sirtal opportunity to pet a Greases 
° unity to ge’ 
that can be worn either for street or house wear, for 
about half their regular — 
One dress is made of Pas Ee ain Lg with collar, front 
el and imitation 
ats at each side of the eee Si 


to wash perf: a oP 
remarkab! le bargains at the price we ask. jo not think 
tga Toes =P the price is so low, as 

about double our price. COLORS: The 
ae aeees In tan only; the other dress in 
figured Soolgne. Sizes to fit misses 14, 16 and 18 yrs; 
women, 32 to 

SUST write us a 


are 
linene 
blue 


If they are not much better or than 4 ex, you can 
return them at our expense your 
money. Could anything be fairer? ¢ ‘Order by Noct 89. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. F1039, CHICAGO 























PACKETS FINEST 
NEW VARIETIES 
FLOWERS 
AND OUR BIG SEED BOOK 

ALL FOR 10c 


6 Packets—one each of our Fa- 

mousStarkGiant Flowered Zin- 

pa. a. e Asters, Glorious 
mproved Stocks, 

ey MOE and 6- footer 


q' 
oat Janet Gaynor, latest and 
Sreates tt Movie Queen, odmiring 
our — All this you get by mere iy 
— g 10 cents in stamps — 
our Deine and address written 
on coupon ron below. You also get 


SEEDS STARK’S 
“BLIGHT RESISTER” 
TOMATO FREE 


roved NORTON —the vari that 
a Ss. Hullecn No. No. 1015 ms - 12) declared *  Goubled 
ph id of despite worst drought 


Write a at ONCE f be 
Cibdoowe ment Sor } Ste generous offer may 
Address Box 542 


STARK BRO’S 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 111 Years 
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STARK BRO’S, Box 542 Louisiana, Mo. 
I enclose 10 cents in stamps for Flower 


6 packets 
' & 1927 Seed Book. Send me 6 — Resister” 
Tomato Seeds FREE. 


F .F. 1-22-27 
Ser Sake. «<<... cae Fruit Trees 

| State No. and kind) 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











The Poison of Pregnancy 
a normal 


HILE pregnancy is a2 
function, nevertheless, during that 
time the balance between health 


and sickness is very finely set and pre- 
cautions must be taken to keep in perfect 


condition. All pre- 
cautions as to exer- 
cise, diet, and per- 


sonal hygiene that are 
recommended for 
women at other 
periods of life, must 
be carried out, and 
then some, if a happy 
termination of preg- 
nancy is to be ex- 
pected. 

Beware of toxemia. That sounds dan- 
gerous, does it not? It is a very dan- 
gerous condition. Toxemia is really the 
poison of pregnancy. The unborn child 
is constantly growing and throwing off 
waste material, which goes back into the 
mother’s blood. This, in addition to the 
normal waste material of the mother, if 
not promptly eliminated, produces a very 
serious condition in both mother and 
child. This is the poison of pregnancy. 
Because this condition is very dangerous 
and is liable to happen to any one, is the 
reason that a _ physician should take 
charge of your case just as soon as you 
discover that you are pregnant, and you 
should remain in his care from that time 
until your baby is born. 

If you are pregnant, and have not 
called a physician, and if you have any 
of the following symptoms, call him at 
once. 





DR. REGISTER 


1. Continual or repeated headache. 

2. Vomiting that is persistent. 

. Swimming in head or dizziness. 

. Swelling of face, hands, or feet. 

. Indistinct sight, or spots before the eyes. 
. Darting pains about the stomach. 

. Nervous twitching of muscles, especially 
muscles of face. 


NAwWAWND 


You may have one or more of these 
symptoms and still be all right, but you 
cannot tell. A thorough examination by 
a competent physician is the only wise 
thing to do, and do not delay, for if 
“procrastination is the thief of time” it 
most certainly is in this condition. Be- 
ware of the midwife who says that you 
are all right, or says that “a sick preg- 
nancy is a safe one,” or that Mrs. So and 
So was just like you are and got along 


fine. Just remember that disease cannot 
affect any two people alike. 

Below are ten rules for pregnant 
women :— 


1. Look out for constipation. 

2. Do not eat much meat. 

3. Drink plenty of water. 

4. Exercise, and keep plenty of fresh air in 
sleeping room, night and day. 

5. Take a tub or sponge hath daily. 

6. Wear clothing that is light and warm. 

7. Do not overwork. Sleep or rest in bed 
at least 8 hours during the 24. 

8. Have your urine examined often. 

9. Try to be cheerful and don’t worry about 
the outcome. Put the worry on the doctor. 

10. Employ a doctor early and consult him 


often. 
AS) 


Gas-run Machines at New Low 
Prices 


OTOR-DRIVEN farm machinery 

is almost all cheaper than it was be- 
fore the war, according to figures com- 
piled by the department of rural econom- 
ics at the Ohio Experiment Station for 
the past six years. 


Farmers can buy a truck for six-tenths 
the price they could six years ago. Gas 
engines and tractors have also become 
cheaper since 1920. Horse-drawn plows 
have about doubled in price and tractor 
plows have increased over one-fifth in 
price. Double disks for four horses have 
made the largest increase with 216 per 
cent. Assuming that 30 per cent of the 
machinery cost on Ohio farms is for 
gas-driven machinery, machinery costs are 
reduced to 1.38 times price in 1914. 







Thousands Know It 
for Its Good Work 


Thirty-five years ago farmers bought the John Deere 
Model B Disk Harrow because they recognized the advan- 
tages of its remarkable flexibility, great strength, correct 


design, light draft and ease of operation. 


JOHNS DEERE 


MODEL B DISK HARROW 


has for nearly a half century of 
eutstanding performance con- 
tinued to strengthen its position 
as a leader in the disk-harrow 
field. 


Farmers like the independent 
action of the gangs—the way one 
gang holds to its work when the 
other gang meets an obstruction. 


They find in the pivoted-yoke 
construction the most effective 
means of getting uniform disking 
in irregular ground. They like the 
way the handy third lever and 
powerful pressure spring control- 
ling the pivoted yoke enable them 
to apply more or less pressure for 
proper penetration in any kind of 
soil, 


Write today for folder describing the Model B. Address John 
Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for Folder BS- 7% 


fe. DEER S 





THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 











500°S,Ace 


Seems like a high net return 
from one acre. This is near the 
average for the growers of 
green vegetables and berries in 
Polk Couny, Florida. Many 
make as high as $1,800 an are. 
You know green vegetables at 
this time of the year bring high 
prices. 


We have no land to sell, but 
there are thousands of acres of 
virgin, rich farm land _ near 
Lakeland. We want to tell you 
about what you can do with 
them—how on a small tract you 
can become independent. You 
cannot locate far from a paved 
road, good schools, churches, 
and good neighbors; they are 
everywhere. 


Let us send you free our book- 
let about agricultural oppor- 
tunities in Polk County. Ad- 





















dress Chamber of Commerce, 

307 Orange Stree, Lakeland, 

Florida. 

$4 3% Champion v2io 
™ Belle City 

140 Egg g Incubator : 230 Egg 

ot Water 
ibe juemice sb se seat 











ore. Wes ace all taity fn 
| Belle City incubator Co. sex 101, Racine,Wis, 











NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp That Burns 94% Air 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
3urns 94 per cent air and 6 per cent 
common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him today 
for full particulars. Also ask him to 
explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money 
make $250 to $500 per month. 








Masters Plant Setter 
Saves All The Hard 
Labor Transplanting 


Tobacco, Tomatoes, 
Sweet Potatoes, C ab- 
bage, Pepper Plant, Egg 
Plant and all similiar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


The success of your crop is assured, 
youcan set out your plantsjust when 
you are ready, regardless of dry 
weather. Each plant set, watered and 
covered in one operation. Three times 
as fast as hand setting. Every plant 
will grow. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 
Write for free illustrated literature. 


ASTERS PLANTER CO.dept. x. Chicago Jil. 










A Good Tenant or Farm Manager 
can be found by placing a classified ad in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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WM. LOUDEN 


La 


Send Coupon 
Free Barn Plan Service 


Here is money-saving information you can have right at 
your elbow. No cost. No obligation. Before you build a new 
* barn or remodel the old one—send the coupon. Thousands 
of barns have been built from Louden plans and suggestions, 





We will show you how to avoid expensive lumber waste— 
how to establish the proper floor levels— how to build the 
strongest roof with large, open mow space— how to get a 
better barn for less money. Fill out and mail coupon today. 
We will send you, free and postpaid, blue print plans and 
suggestions to fit your needs. We gladly help farmers plan, 


LOUDEN 


Labor Saving Barn Equipment 


The coupon will bring you the latest information about Louden 
Stalls and Stanchions— how they save you time and labor 
and give cows real pasture comfort while stabled. Louden 
Water Bowls end the job of turning the cows out to water 
—increase milk production—bring inmore money.The Louden 
Manure Carrier takes the drudgery out of barn cleaning. 

lay of barn cleaning, ® 


We have an Easy Payment Plan for Send the coupon today. @” 
Pay From the installation of this ‘better Fe ee oe 


N TODAY! 
Income Plan? equipment. Ask us for details. | POSDEN aso Court st, Feirhela, lows, DP 


Send me, postpaid and without | 
charge, barn planblue prints and suggestions. J 
Il expect to O build © remodel a barn } 





Cows Make More Milk 
with water bowls. Reported gains 
of 10% to 25%. Lengthen lactation 


period. Prevent spread of disease 
through water. 


° Fillout the coupon. 









' 
1 
The Louden line also includes Feed Carriers and 4 
Trucks, Steel Pens, Manger Divisions, Bull Staffs, 1 
' 
1 
I 
' 


Cupolas, Ventilating Systems, Hog House Equipment, ree cows. .....bulle. ..... young stock J} 
Hay Unloading Tools, Power Hoists, Barn and Garage .... horses. Will begin aboct..........-- 1 
Door Hangers— Everything for the Barn.” Mail coupon. “ . R date 1 
I am interested in (name equipment)... ... 7 

The Louden Machinery Company D ckat coer sean sdabnivawseneencienvedns - 
2504 Court Street [Est. 1867) Fairfield, lowa a SPOT rT errrer erry y Teer ri 5 


Albany, N. Y.; Toledo, O.; St. Paul, Minn.; Los Angeles, Calif. 








Delicious Vurieties that should he 
in every Garden 








YOU will glory in 
these finer varieties. 
They will help you to 
better realize your 
gardening ambitions. 


For Wood’s are not 
only finer varieties, 
but seeds true to 
ty pe—full of vitality 
and thoroughly 


You can make a success 
growing this fine celery. 
It excels all varieties 
for sweetness, tender- 
ness, crispness and nutty 
flavor. It has broad, 
golden stalks that 
blanch easily to a rich 
appetizing golden yel- 
low. Ours is the original 
big-hearted strain grown 
in France from the orig- 
inator’s stock. Wood's 
Golden Self - Blanching 





This tomato, introduced 
by us in 1908, leads to- 


day in productiveness, 


size and quality. Has cel is t f i 
delicious flavor—is free cleaned. daltsloes Fn | b 
from acidity—is nearly Wood’s Better Catalog sence of string. Price, 


all meat, having few 
seeds and practically no 
core. The vines are 
vigorous, luxuriant and 
healthy and bear a 
tremendous load of fruit 
right up to frost. To- 1 
matoes weighing two 
pounds are not unusual. 
Famous 


is as helpful as the seeds packet 10c; 4% oz. 350; 
are good. May we send | oz. 600, 

you a copy? A post | 
card or letter brings it. 











equal, Price, packet 15c; 

















Collections=—= 
Page Four 
gives details, 


i oz, 35; % oz. 60c. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


30 S. 14th Street, 














Seedsmen 
Since 1878 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














The Progressive Farmer 


South Carolina Farm Progress 
A Variety of Activities Reported by Its County Agents 


O CROP has proved as profitable 
N:. alfalfa. Notwithstanding severe 
drouth the average yield was bet- 

ter than three tons per acre, which is 
easily worth $100. As an illustration of 
4 the importance of this 
crop, Foster H. Taylor, An- 
derson, Rt. 3, has sold from 
five acres $417 worth of hay 
after feeding three milk cows 
the entire season—S. M. 
Anderson. 
* 





Byars, 
* 

The turkey industry in the county has 
increased 200 per cent in the last three 
years and from all indications the in- 
crease will be equally as great in the 
next two years. The improvement in the 
breed has been wonderful. At each of 
the loading points numbers of farmers 
purchased breeding stock, and numbers 
exchanged scrub toms for purebreds.— 
W. J. Tiller, Chesterfield. 

* * + 


Some time has been devoted this month 
to the investigation of a Big Stem Jersey 
sweet potato project. We are planning 
to plant a few of these potatoes to de- 
termine if they are adapted to our soil 
and if they can be gotten off in time for 
the early market.—J. K. Dorman, Hamp- 
ton, 

* * & 

Saluda made her second shipment of 
turkeys on December 14 and the receipts 
of the sale totaled around $4,500. This 
brings total carlot shipment receipts for 
the season*to $10,500. It is estimated 
that the tonnage of turkeys sold by pri- 
vate treaty amounts almost to carlot 
shipment tonnage.—Claude Rothell, Sa- 
luda. 

* * * 


A few more of the five-acre cotton 
demonstration record books have been se- 
cured during the month, making the total 
received to date 21. On the 105 acres re- 
ported by these 21 completed demonstra- 
tions, a total of 163,208 pounds of seed 
cotton was produced, or an average per 
acre of 1,547 pounds. The seed from this 
cotton, most of which is only one year 
from the breeder, will mean a great deal 
in improving the staple of cotton grown 
in the county next year.—R. F. Kolb, Or- 


angeburg. 
* * * 


The largest shipment of poultry ever 
made from the county at one time was 
made this month. Over 18,000 pounds 
was shipped during the four days of 
loading. The prices were good and $4,500 
in cash was paid the 350 farmers in this 
shipment.—W. F. Howell, Lancaster. 

* * * 


Mr. Edwin Parker of the Bellview sec- 
tion of the county bought last spring 260 
pullets, and remodeled a barn into a very 
good poultry house according to direc- 
tions from the county agent. His total 
investment to the first of the year was 
$652, and at that time the pullets had 
already paid back $374 in eggs. Mr. 
Parker now has 400 baby chicks for 
broilers, with 1,000 more coming in next 
week.—Thos. W. Morgan, McCormick. 

* * * 


We have shipped about 10 cars of 
cured and banked potatoes during the 
month, which has necessitated consider- 
able time in grading and loading. All of 
these cars were shipped codperatively, 
with from 6 to 25 shippers in each car.— 
F. M. Rast. Clarendon. 


* * * 


A total of 506, six to eight feet pecan 
trees have been delivered to farmers or- 
dering a few trees each. These, together 
with large individual orders placed di- 
rect, will make this year’s planting the 
heaviest ever experienced in the county. 
A specially good price was secured on 
splendid trees on account of the com- 
paratively large orders. One hundred 
pecan trees were secured for the city of 


Sumter for planting in the parkways over 
the city. —J. M. Eleazer, Sumter. 


* * * 
An outstanding piece of work done this 
year has been shipping 8% cars of 


poultry with a tonnage of 118,000 pounds, 
receiving approximately $25,000 for the 
shipments. The price received was from 3 
to 5 cents above local market. We are 
formulating plans to raise a carload 
of broilers for the early spring market. 
—T. A. Bowen, Pickens. 
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An Efficient Lighting Plant for 
$175 


UR lighting plant consists only of 

lighting arrangements, service bat- 
tery charging, and small power machines. 
Our power is derived from a dam built 
in a small stream about 1,300 feet from 
the residence. The dam is six feet high, 
and furnishes an adequate supply of water 
to operate the 12-inch turbine wheel 
which is used to operate the 110 volt gen- 
erator of 1% kilowatt capacity. No bat- 
teries are used at all, but we use the cur- 
rent direct from the generator. ‘This, 
of course, is just an experiment and we 
hope to install batteries later. 


Yet we get excellent service as it is 
and, of course, there is practically no ex- 
pense to the plant after it is once set 
in operation. The wheel is operated 
from our dwelling by means of a wire, 
and we seldom have to visit the plant 
to assist in its operation. 


For charging automobile and radio bat- 
teries we banked a number of lights to 
cut down the voltage and raise the amp- 
erage. This arrangement works fine, 
even if it was accomplished by means of 
prolonged experiments on our part. The 
small power machines referred to are 
such as cut-off saws, rip saws, emery 
wheels, and a small corn mill. All of 
these are run directly from the water 
wheel and require no additional cost of 
operation. 

As to the quality of the lights at the 
residence one might be suspicious, espec- 
ially when the plant is located 1,300 feet 
away. But by using a No. 6 wire there 
is practically no drop in the voltage in 
that distance. So we can use about 
eight, 40-watt lamps and get good re- 
sults. Many inspectors have said they 
could tell practically no difference in 
their brilliancy from those of city lignts. 

It is rather difficult to estimate the ac- 
tual cost of this plant, since we did prac- 
tically all the work ourselves and kept no 
account of the number of days worked. 
However, I am giving below a detailed 


statement. as to the actual cash paid 
out :— 
OL ROA PP OP PETE $80 
Outside wire for Une cisscccoccesecss 45 
At, ONO. capaecacanatsebebasanensses 30 
Lighting BEtGres .cccccccocasccccoees 15 
BRISCRTIAMOOUS cccccccccccccsncnscccesss 5 
ET a ca as anit wa dnani aoa hanks $175 


This seems a small amount, when we 
consider its actual worth. We would not 
be without it for anything. 

The last sentence is the sentiment of 
us all who enjoy the service which this 
plant affords. The stream which has 
been flowing by our home for these years 
has been called in, adopted, and asked to 
serve. This it gladly does without mur- 
mur or demand for a salary. 

I trust that this brief outline may 
stimulate others to try similar experi 
ments, and thus enjoy life more. 

CHARLES C. LINDLEY. 

Alamance County, N. C. 
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TALS bread is freshened by wrapping 
the loaf in a dampened cloth and set- 
ting it in a warm oven until the loaf be 
comes soft and is again like fresh war™ 
bread. 
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January 22, 1927 


Genuine 8-day 
Watch for Men 
and Boys—Fit- 
tedwith perfect 
6 jewel move- 
ment. Guaran- 
teed torun the 
full eight days 
on one winding. 
Solid Nickel 
Case with ar- 
Bette Engraved 
ial. 


GIRLS & 
WOMEN 


FREE 
















Ladies 6 jewel Wrist 
6 bedetate pA et _— 
/ grave tted wit 
J EWE LS uaranteed regulat- 


ed and adjusted move- 
ment. UCase white gold 
-—Stem wind. Sapphire 
jeweled crown. Silk gros- 
grain ribbon. 


} WE TRUST YOU 


Merely send name and ad- 
4 dress and agree to sell only 
six boxes of our famous 
Baree Antiseptic Salve at 
25c a box, and remit ac- 
cording to plan'in Big Free 
Catalogue, Every premium we 
offer can be yours Free. 
Baree Healing Salve is wonderful 
for cuts, burns, sores, piles, chapped 
_ hands and lips, etc. Everybody needs 
it—No Salve like it anywhere. 
Send for only six boxes today—Orders filled 
same day. Be first in your town to receive 
one of these guaranteed 6 jewel Gold Watches 
absolutely FREE. 


Yparr Merchandise Co. yyadnt’ enn. 
eG A ERR 
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Siete 
than one 
money 
crop - - -- 
plant - 


Peanuts 


Peanuts pay well—have 
no enemies—require less 
labor than cotton—are 
easily picked with a 


Benthall 
Picker 

















Assure Your 
Planting Success 
With 


TRUE BLUE 
SEEDS 


From the Heart of the Nation’s Garden 
Write now for our 1927 Annual for Gar- 

and Farm. Tells what, when, where 
and how to plant; accurately describes 
the best seeds, bulbs and plants that 
can be grown for the South. .A post- 
card will do. Just say “Send Annual.” 
FREE—Our new liberal profit-sharing 
System enables you to secure any ar- 
ticle in our catalog absolutely with- 
out cost. No work. Free premium 
offer fully explained in 1927 Annual. 

yours now. 




















Live Seed House Fea) Hits City. NE 


(ee 





A Good Place to Buy 
Your Seeds! 


ra advertisers listing seeds in these 
columns are trustworthy and reliable. 

ou cau depend upon a square deal 
The you order from an advertiser in 
th Progressive Farmer. We see to 
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_. . Order Your Seeds Early 














VOICE OF THE FARM 











Likes Gusler and Mrs. Green 


BELIEVE in bestowing flowers on 
I the living and want to congratulate 
you on having such correspondents as 
Gilbert Gusler and Mrs. Green. Gusler’s 
article on the cotton market situation is 
a plain presentation of honest facts, and 
Mrs. Green on the starry kingdom is 
interesting. Never having studied as- 
tronomy, I have asked myself what made 
the stars twinkle. Onvk SLILEEY. 
Beaufort County, N. C. 
Editor’s Note.—‘‘A plain presentation of 


honest facts’ is exactly what Mr. Gusler 
tries to give. He has no axe to grind. 


Teaching Self-control 


WAS impressed by what was said in 


a recent “Thought for the Week” as 
follows: “Nothing will ever make life 


ex- 
the 


and property and civilization safe 
cept self-controlled men, trained in 
ways of self-mastery.” 

Once upon a time I taught seventh 
grade work and high school mathematics. 
There was no one to take charge of my 
grade while I went to another room to 
my geometry class. I suggested to the 
grade that they organize and elect their 
own officers, who would take charge in 
my absence. This plan worked like a 
charm. 
order in the room while I was away, but 
the habit of self-control appealed to the 
students so much that the question of 
discipline in my grade was reduced to 
practically nothing. 


B; Ft D: 
Editor’s Note.—In our opinion, one of 
the greatest mistakes parents make is 


trying to make all decisions for children 
instead of helping them make sound de- 
cisions for themselves. We should grad- 
ually put responsibility on boys and girls 
and trust them to measure up to it. 


From an Opponent of Prohibition 


ERTAINLY, Mr. Editor, we all 

need all the honesty, character, and 
righteousness we can possibly get; but 
let’s have our churches as Christ would 
have them. He never appealed to the 
state to propagate His _ teachings 
through the sheriff's office. He stead- 
fastly declined to do just that; and if 
they were His disciples, they would, too. 
But now we find them ever hovering 
around the Congress and _ legislatures 
with persecuting propositions. 

But you say that those who are against 
prohibition fail to mention all those who 
have brought poverty and disgrace upon 
themselves and families. To that I will 
say that I am 66 years of age and I 
know of none such. On the other hand, 
have you ever heard a prohibitionist ex- 
press any regret at interference of the 
prohibition law or the many deaths that 
have taken place in the so-called execu- 
tion of it? 


And now as to Senator Borah. We 
wets freely grant him the right to em- 
ploy sober men to drive his automobile 
or to any other man the same right over 
his individual affairs, but that does not 
mean that I grant to Borah, or any one 
else, the right to say who shall drive 
mine. Surely Borah is not what he is 
“cracked up to be” if he cannot get up 
a better argument for prohibition. 


I am just writing this as a hint to you 
that you are not to conclude that all men 
who read your paper subscribe to your 
prohibition views. | ae omg 

Lowndes County, Ga. 


Editor’s Note—If J. C. B. has lived 66 
years without knowing anybody who has 
brought poverty or disgrace on himself or 
his loved ones as a result of the drink 
habit, then he has evidently had a very 
exceptional experience. A man who has 
had such an experience may naturally be 
pardoned for having little interest in pro- 
hibition. On the other hand, people who 
have seen their own friends (and possibly 
their own kinsfolk) so cursed by the drink 
habit may be expected to take a different 
view of the matter. 


Not only did they keep good | 
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‘Saves you half 
the freight 








Saves you half 
the hauling 





Super Analysis 
Fertilizers 





Save You Money 


Every bag of V-C Super 
Analysis Fertilizer you ap- 
ply will save you money. 


You get more pounds of 
plant food per ton at a lower 
cost per pound. 


You save half of your 
freight bill. Your cost and 
labor of hauling. is cut in 
half, and you save nearly 
half of the labor in applying. 


In V-C Super Analysis 
Fertilizers for cotton, corn, 
tobacco and other crops are 
combined our manufacturing 
skill, the experience of practical 
farmers and the investigations of 
State Agricultural authorities. 


The result is a product carrying 
twice as much plant food as an 
ordinary grade of fertilizers. You 
| need use only half as much. 


_ A V-C dealer is near you anx- 
lous to supply you. Let us intro- 
duce him if you don’t know him. 


For more facts about V-C Super 
Analysis Fertilizers and the ex- 
perience of other users, write 











Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Home Office 


Richmond, Virginia 








OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 











SAVINGS on OVER 5,000 ARTICLES 


Pay less for the things you need. 


Send for a Spotless catalog which quotes money 


saving prices on over 5,000 articles for the Home, Farm, Shop and Auto, also Clothing 


and Shoes. 
the Spotless catalog. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. Write today for a free copy of 





Fence That Lasts 


Spotless Fence is 
made of the best 
materials, heavily 
galvanized. Priced 
as low as $2.60 per 
10-rod roll. Cata- 
log shows big line 
of stock, garden 
and poultry fence, 
lawn and cemetery 
fence, fence posts 
and other fence 
supplies. 


Galvanized Barb Wire 
Standard make, full gauge, 
first quality and thoroughly 
galvanized. 

Light 2 point, Barbs 5 ins, 
apart; 80-rod spool...$2.80 
Standard 2 point. Barbs 5 
ins. apart; 80-rod spoo!.3.80 
Standard 4 point. Barbs 6 
ins. apart; 80-rod spool.4,10 
Standard 4 point. Barbs 4 
ins. apart; 80-rod spool.4.40 











Asphalt Roofing 


We guarantee full weight and 
full quantity in every roll of Spot- 
less Asphalt Roofing. Strictly first 
quality. Rolls contain 108 square 


¥% Off on Moline Plows 








feet. Complete with nails and 
cement, Easy to lay. 
Per roll Hes 
Genuine Moline Plows at less than | Light Weight $1.19 
Y% the price they generally sell for, pom, Se ‘ Hed 
Brand new, first quality and guar- envy eight ... t 
anteed equal to any plows on the | Catalog shows slate 
market, Order now. We can furnish 4 surfaced roll roofing 
parts. and shingles, metal 
roofings, sheathing pa- 
No. Known as Price | pers, doors and we, rs 
0 Light one-horse .......- $3.45 dows, wall board ant 
1 Medium one-horse ....... 3.95 Macey Grand, oe. 
2 Heavy one-horse ......+. 4.45 Auto Supplies 
3 Light two-horse ......... 5.25 real 
10A Heavy two-horse .......- 7.25 





Clothing and Shoes 


Some of the best values we 
offer will be found in the 
clothing and shoe sections of 
our catalog. For equal qual- 
ity we doubt if you can get 
more for your money any- 
where else. Write for a free 
catalog which shows our com- 
plete line. 





Guaranteed supplies at money 
saving prices, Catalog shows com- 
plete line. 
30x 3 Cord tive 
30 x 3% Cord tire 
29 x 4.40 Cord tire & 
Rubber case storage batteries for 

9.95 to 13.50 


, 


Fords 














the 





Save on Furniture 


A real good sensible line of 
furniture. Selected to give you 
best of service and the 
biggest values for your money. 
See our catalog. 


High Quality Paints 


Spotless paints go far, look good 
and the cost is reasonable. Write 
for color card and prices of our 
house paints, stains, varnishes, 
barn and roof paints, ete. 











CO The South’s Mail Order House 
°9 RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA 
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itself. The original 
was the NEW IDEA. 


American farmer. 


Dept. 12 


Not in any trust 
000 agencies. 


Over 


of spreader excellence is still the NEW 
IDEA. Have the nearest NEW IDEA dealer 
explain to you the merits of our Model 8 
and you will understand why NEW IDEA 
continues its unchallenged leadership — 
after twenty-eight years of service to the 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 


Coldwater, Ohio 
Largest independent spreader factory in the world. 
ve 











XX JHENEVER competitive design in the spreader 

field is under discussion — whenever some 
special feature or performance is mentioned—sooner 
or later one statement is sure to be made 


“a= AS Sood as the 


NEW IDEA” 


For the man who is buying a spreader, this 
means just one thing—that the real value, 
the biggest money’s worth, the surest suc- 
cess is to be obtained from the NEW IDEA 








New Idea Transplanter 


All New Idea prod- 
ucts are noted for 
their originality and 
invention. You will 
find them fully cov- 
ered by patents. 
Leadership is a New 
Idea habit. 


wide-spread spreader 
Today the standard 


U.S. A. 





or 


tion. 
Branches everywhere. 


Newldea Husker and Shredder 



















































Lime Sulphur 
Solution 


Oil Emulsion 
Kalinex 


Sulphur Dusts 






















ORCHARD BRAND 


Calcium Arsenate 
) Arsenate of Lead 






ee / 


HEN you heard growers talking 
of the splendid results with 
“ORCHARD BRAND” Arsenate of Lead 
or other “ORCHARD BRAND” Sprays, 
you said to yourself “That’s what I’m 
going to use, next year”. Stick to it! 


“ORCHARD BRAND” marks a quality 
in spray materials that makes spray- 
ing most profitable. Stick to it! 


Growers who have insisted on 
“ORCHARD BRAND” year after year, 
stick to it because they get re- 
sults. Measured by effectiveness of 
control,“ “ORCHARD BRAND” materials 
are consistently the most economical. 


Your dealer can supply you— 
or write direct to 


GENERAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York St. Louis Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Bordeaux Mixture 
Arsenite of Zinc 
Dritomic Sulphur 
Atomic Sulphur 


GC 1-42 
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CIDES & FUNGICIDES 


The Facts About the Tobacco 
Association 
(Continued from page 5) 


has made would have tremendously in- 
creased the popularity of the Tobacco 
Association, while even to have refrain- 
ed from promising settlements that were 
never made would itself have prevented 
much loss of confidence. 


The extent to which the Tobacco As- 
sociation really failed or succeeded as a 
sales organization can never be accu- 
rately known because no general and 
scientific system of grading tobacco has 
ever been adopted by the general trade. 
Selling tobacco on the open markets is 
a gamble, and by “turning the tag” a 
grower may receive a difference of sev- 
eral cents a pound either one way or the 
other in a few minutes’ time—and never 
know which price was right. We have 
previously referred to one tobacco farm- 
er who told us that in 1921 he managed 
to sell'the same pile of tobacco on the 
auction floors ten times the same day 
with the following results :— 
Seventh 351% 
cents. 

Eighth sale, 21 cents. 
Ninth sale, 25% cents. 
Tenth sale, 36% cents. 


First sale, 28 cents. 
Second sale, 31 cents. 
Third sale, 23% cents. 
Fourth sale, 37 cents. 
Fifth sale, 344% cents. 
Sixth sale, 28 cents. 


sale, 


Another striking incident is related by 
one of the best known physicians of 
North Carolina, Dr. Albert Anderson of 
Raleigh. A poor, ignorant Negro on his 
farm near Wake Forest carried 1,096 
pounds of tobacco to the Youngsville 
open market and received only $76.30. 
Knowing his tenant had been fleeced, 
Dr. Anderson and the tenant joined the 
association and promptly delivered to it 
578 pounds of poorer tobacco for which 
they received $142. On the other hand a 
man on the writer’s farm believes the 
association paid him far less than the 
open market would have done. While 
many farmers received less for tobacco 
from the association than it was worth, 
it is a question whether an equally great 
number of farmers do not every year 
receive on the open markets prices just 
as far below what the market is really 
paying for those grades. Not until we 
have a scientific grading system for both 
cooperative tobacco and auction ware- 
house tobacco can we ever be sure that 
the tobacco farmer is being anything like 
as fairly dealt with as the present grad- 
ing system assures intelligent cotton 
farmers in the case of cotton. Whether 
the open warehouses paid the ignorant 
and uninfluential tobacco growers such 
prices as they paid intelligent “contract 
breakers” or recouped on the less intel- 
ligent class is a much-debated question. 


One great outstanding fact we would 
emphasize as paramount to almost any- 
thing else. The Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
Operative Association could not have 
succeeded nor can any future organiza- 
tion succeed without the provisions for 
absolute democracy with really potent 
and controlling county, district, state, 
and general organizations with as much 
local self-government as our counties and 
states have in ordinary political matters, 
as set forth in the first and second of 
our twelve items. The actual producers 
of tobacco must be in such complete and 
evident control that they will say, “We 
—we—are doing so and so through our 
organization,” instead of complaining 
that, “They (the officials) are doing so 
and so.” In the old Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
Operative Association the members knew 
they were no more truly running the or- 
ganization than if they had been fruit 
growers hiring the North American Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange to market their 
products for them. Such a policy might 
have produced efficiency but it would not 
have produced democracy, and no codp- 
erative marketing association can suc- 
ceed without both efficiency and democ- 


racy. vin 


The writer was not @ director of the 





= aes 


Slits atest 


association during its first year of oper- 


ot i a i AS a a 


ation when the chief officials were se- 
lected, 
bought, etc., but we know that those who 
were then directors are entitled to a 


brothers in a Mississippi cotton county 


agreed to join in a company and buy 


mud by hate.—Selected. 
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their salaries fixed, warehouses 


sympathetic understanding of conditions 
that then confronted them. 
All in all, the case of the 
Growers’ Cooperative 
been something like 


Tobaall 
Association has Ff 
this: Suppose six @ 


RP Rete anime os 


where no dairying had been done before 


1,000 acres for a six-unit dairy farm, 
Suppose they named an eminent banker 
but one without much dairy knowledge 
as manager and he built six first-class 
residences and dairy barns and bought § 
herds of dairy cows and equipment for 
all six dairy farm units—but right at 
the last three of the six brothers backed 
out and nobody else there wished to do 
dairy farming and hence after four 
years’ trial by the three other brothers 
all the residences, all the cows, all the 
dairy barns, stock, and equipment had 
to be sold at auction and the business 
wound up. Because the overhead ex- 
penses under such disadvantages happen- 
ed to be high, would it be fair to assume 
that it was all due to willful extray- 
agance and mismanagement ? 

We would reiterate our belief that 
the redrying policy made enormous and 


(Concluded on page 32) 





FRANK STANTON’S BEST 
POEM 


NE of the most beloved poets the 

South has produced, even though 
a minor one, was Frank L. Stanton 
of Georgia, who died this month. His 
whole philosophy, stmple but genuine 
and appealing, is summed up in per- 
haps his best-known verse:— 

This world that we’re a-livin’ in 

Is mighty hard to beat; 


You git a thorn in every rose, 
But ain’t the roses sweet? 


—Frank L. Stanton. 








THE ‘MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


EXT summer when the long-blos- 

soming crepe myrtles add weeks of 
beauty to the yards of your neighbors 
and the mimosa scents the air with a 
fragrance almost divine, you will prob- 
ably wish you had set out some mimosas 
and crepe myrtles this winter. Old Ben- 
jamin Franklin said: “Industry need not 
wish,” 


SOMETHING TO READ 


Indispensable for Stockmen 


{ VERY Southerner interested in giv- 
ing more attention to livestock and 
dairying as advocated on page 3 ought 
to read regularly the two “old reliable,’ 
indispensable publications on these sub 
jects. We refer, of course, to the Breed 
er’s Gazette, Chicago, and Hoard’s Dairy 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Both papefs 
ought to have 100,000 circulation @ 
Dixie. To help toward this result, we 
make the following offers :— 
The Progressive Farmer and Breeder’s 
Gazette, both one year for........-++ $ 
The Progressive Farmer and Hoard’s 
Dairyman, both one year for $15 
The Progressive Farmer with Breeder’s 
Gazette and Hoard’s Dairyman, all 
three one year for 


























A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


HERE are those who never forge 

an injury. They nurse it until the 
time comes when they can get squafe 
There are others who live down the 
that has been done them. With the@ 
time is the healer of differences 4 
grievances. They come to see that there 
are bigger things to strive for. We can 
afford to bury the past and to strike 
hands upon new and higher levels 
those who have done us wrong. !? 
souls refuse to be dragged down m ® 
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before 
nd buy 
, farm, 
banker 
owledge 
rst-class 
bought 
lent for § 
right at 
; backed Fo 
d to do Just send name, address and ¥ 
sizes and this complete 
er four Piece Outfit will be ship- 
t h ped to you for only $1.98, 
yrothers plus postage. 
all th Just look—Men! You get 
ii € i Khaki Shirt with rein- 
lent had forced double seams and cut 
extra pie. > oem extra stron? 
S] nts of heavy aki drill, 4 ¥ 
business ay heavy Work Socks with 
lead ex- reinforced three-ply heels and toes. > 
Pants waist: 28 to 42. Shirt sizes: 14 to 185% 
happen- Socks: 9 4 to 1144. Material, fitand work- 
manship of each article absolutely guaranteed or 
> assume your money back. 
extrav- BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
: Dept. W182 CHICAGO, ILL. 
‘| | Butter Must 
nous and u er us 





Look Good— 
Be _Appetizing 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives Win- 
ter Butter That Golden 


EST 





oets the 


though June Shade 

Stanton Sn 

ith. His Just add one-half tea- 

genuine spoonful to each gallon 

in per- of cream before churning 
and out of your churn 
comes butter of Golden 

"in June shade. “Dandelion 


Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 


tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t col- 








or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at drug or gro- 
cery stores. Write for FREE SAM- 








long-blos- 
1 weeks of 





neighbors PLE BOTTLE. Wells & Richardson 
ie wile Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. . 

will prob- 

“| New Way 
Old Ben- 


y need not 


CutsironingTimeinHalt 


New Invention makes ironing delightfully easy, 
cool and comfortable in every home. nds ho} 
stove drudgery forever. Use it anywhere, in 


AD 















kmen oors or Outdoors. Saves steps. Beat! 
, gas or electricity. Cheaper to operate, 
, ‘a giv mae Se only 1 cent for 3 hours’ use. 4 
1 2 tt. - 
tec Ments. No tubes, wt aie 


no wires nor 
sordsto bother with. Quick, reg- 
ulated heat. Always ready. Lasts | 
ulife time. Guaranteed. 


Free Trial 


restock and 
re 3 ought 
d reliable,” 





these i for yourself without risk 
4 ucan save hours of iron- 

the Bree =a —save work—ste ps— 
d's Dairy Cut cost in two with this 


ig new ironing inven- 
tion. Try it 30 days and send it 
back | weetatistied Just write 
‘or this FREE Trial and 
Brecial Price Offertoquickly in- 
te 1x7 7 in your local- 

. t 
A Ahi Oo send your 


AGENTS! 

. 
$1200 A Day 
“‘Cash-in’’ on big demand. 
New plan. Simply accept 
orders. No experience or 
capital required. Moyer, 
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culation ™ 
result, we 
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3reeder’s Re, Descriptive circular—‘‘A week. Exclusive territory. 

et ee $1.9 Way To Iron’’—FREE_ [Write me personally, say: 
ee THE AKRON LAMP CO Send Agents Free Outfit 

Hoard’s (31 lwon Street, Akron. o. EOfer.”’ J.C. Steese, Pres. 
Of cs sacs 
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man, ail 
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But 


MARY’S APPETITE 


Mary had a little lamb, 


You’ve heard this tale before; 
have you heard she passed her plate 
And had a little more? 


A LAND HOLDER 


Pat-(on shipboard)—‘‘And phat are yez 


goin’ ter do whin yez git to America?” 


Mike—“Take up land.” 
Pat—“‘Indade, an’ ’ow much?” 
Mike—“Oh, a shovelful at a toime.” 


OLD FRIENDS 


“T tell you,’’ said Pat, “the ould friends 


| are the best after all, and I can prove it.” 





“How?” 

“Where can you find a new friend that has 
stood by you as long as the ould ones have?” 
ROOM FOR MORE 
“How’s collections at your church, Brudder 


Jackson?” 


“Well, we ain’t nebber had to stop in de 
middle of a collection to go an’ empty de 
box.”’ 


SITTING OR SETTING 


They were arguing as to whether it was 
correct to say of a hen “she is sitting” or 
“she is setting.” 

“That question,” said the farmer, “don’t 
interest me at all. What I want to know 
when I hear a hen cackling is whether she 
is laying or lying.” 


HOMESTEADING 


Hogan was tired of the city and wanted to 
move out to the great open spaces where 
men are men and all that sort of thing. Ac- 
cordingly, he sought information from a 
friend. 

“Clancy,” he said, “ye’ve taken a home- 
stead, so ye know all about it. Will ye be 


-tellin’ me th’ law about goin’ about it?” 


“Well,” said Clancy judiciously, “I’m not 
afther rememberin’ the letter of th’ law, but 
here’s what it amounts to. Th’ guvviment 
is willin’ to bet ye wan hundred an’ sixty 
acres of land agin’ fourteen dollars that ye 
can’t live on it five years without starvin’ 


| to death.” 


CHEAP AT ANY PRICE 
An honest speeder had just hit a dog and 
had returned to retrieve his damages if pos- 
sible. He looked at the dog for a moment 


| and addressed the man with a gun. 














“Looks as if I’d killed your dog.” 
“Certainly looks that way.” 

“Very valuable dog?” 

“Not very.” 

“Will $5 be enough?” 

“Well—I guess so.” 

“Sorry to have broken up your 
said the motorist pleasantly as he 
the owner a crisp five dollar bill. 

“T wasn’t going huntin’—jest goin’ 
the woods to shoot the dog!” 


hunt,” 
handed 


out in 
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Big Ben 


Luminous 

















Pocket Ben 
$1.50 
: 9, ae 





Start on time—that’s what counts 


EOPLE who live on farms 
know the value of time. 

Starting a job in time to fin- 

ish it before sundown is what 


See them next time you go to 
the store. America, $1.50; 
Sleep-Meter, $2.00; Big Ben 
luminous, $4.50—and a variety 
of others. They all have the 
name ‘‘Westclox’’ on the dial. 

Westclox with luminous 
dials do double duty. They 
tell time clearly in the dark and 
in daylight, too. 


counts. 

A Westclox alarm in the 
house and Pocket Ben, the 
$1.50 watch, in your pocket, 
can be relied on to get you 
started and keep you going. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 























PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE FREES. 


Small or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade an 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22 CLEVELAND, TENN. 





Bobs. 


Ly d 
High Grade Sterling Barber Outfii . o 
i om b and Shears. 


it. Cuts, T: 
Action, Close Cutting, Steel Clippers. Fine Barber 
Send No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 and tage. 
It not satisfied, return in good condition and purchase 
refunded. STERLING CO. NR-100 BALTIMORE.MD, 








HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J.P. ALLE Y—Copyright, 1927, by 








Bell Syndicate, Ine. 








1OM BIN OWED ME Two 
BITS FuH A MonT’, 
Now, EN I KETCHED 
HIM BvyYIN’ SoDyY- PoP 
FuH DE LADIES Dis 
| MAWNIN' It 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Tain’ wu'th while gittin’ yo teef’ fixed 
—time dat toof’-dentis’ git thu’ wid you 
dey ain’ no money lef’ to buy nothin’ t’eat 


wid no-how!! 
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TIGHTENS 
FORD CHASSIS 


WATERPROOF 
OILED CLOTHING 


i), SLICKERS, SUITS 











| j AND HATS ‘What a whale of 
‘| QOYears theBest for pi , ae * ae 

Y Men Womens Children Xi your car is equipped with 

u a Pioneer Engine Sup- 

| AT YOUR DEALERS /'}) port. Almost entirely rid 
WZ be = wabraion. En gi hg 

; re 7 ums steady as a clock. 

eZ g More power. No broken 





crankcase arms. Frame 
is stiffened, an’ wear on 
car reduced.” 
Used as a brace for 
three or four speed aux- 
iliary transmission, 


“ONLY The Brewer-Titchener Corp’n 


102 Port Watson Street 
Cortland, N. Y¥. 


5 A.J.TOWER CO. = 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTROM IMP 








WITH TELESCOPE is the most Simple, 
Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGATING 
or any work around the farm requiring a Level. Agri- 
cultural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus and 
individual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific use, 
_ endorse every claim made for the BOSTROM, 
and so will you, after using it; our unqualified mon- 
ey-back guarantee settles that. WRITE TODAY for 
illustrated description of Level and TELESCOPE, 
testimonials, and money-back order blanks, or better 
still, OREDR NOW before the heavy rains set in, 
Weight, 15 pounds. Price, $22.50. 


Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
158 Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA. 


Accurate, 


Dec. 30, 1919 
_ Pioneer 
Engine Support 


TRACE MARK EEG. U.S PATENT OF Fice 
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| iad i * ay] For Sale. aro‘ and Bermuda Onion plants; all Otoctan Beans, $3.75; freight paid on 5 bushels mo 
i : varicties, a 0. ipping daily or plants or more. '. . in J. Sa Salley, S 

{lr . ‘ $1. Shi daily C.0.D. for plant H. B. & Olin J. Salley, y Baby 
| } i > : 
j i y ba and charg > Plant Co., Vald usta, Ga. Choice Seed Velvet Beans. Otootan, Mammoth Yel. mixed | 

bai Ze io Again we offer millions of those extra fine and reli- low and Laredo Soybeans. Write us for prices boro, 4 
' a Ge = - Sy able frost-proof Cabbage, Collard, and Bermuda On- Murphy & Palmer, Sanders ville, Ga. ? Vath 

IT ORD : ion plants for prompt shipments. Satisfaction guar- New eros vecheunen ianaviod oo “Bo ‘oonle 
: H VW H anteed. Postpaid: 300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. apa 4 ¥ ese ybeans for 5 . 
| CAS ER Collect, $1 per 1,000 Radiance Rose bushes and ci ee Pa Og pA age am. See order, a Farms, 
two Satsuma Orange trees, $5 per dozen and up. Thomas- ‘ -_— a Z v4 rol 
a. oe le oes Che ee eee. ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. CLOVER a 4 Pe 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- _ Frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants. Red Gua Seed. —Fancy recheaied Wed Clove aan 3 Ashevill 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, bus it will pay many advertisers to use other Varieties: Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 99 % purity, 90% germination: no dodder ei Seed, 4 Baby 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following t table shows rates per word for advertising in Copenhagen Market, Flat Dutch and Succession. by Tennessee Seed Inspector; state inspe than ane -4 Highest 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each imal, number or amount counts as a word. We Prices parcel postpaid: 250, 75 cents; 500, $1.10; nished with purchase. Also Laredo Beans Maan, fay free. 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 1,000, $2. Express collect, $1.25 per thousand. We yeilow Beans, 94% purity Red Top, and je re ‘ Brow! 
Edition— Circulation— tates Covered— Farmers Exchange— guarantee prompt shipment of size that will please ‘Trice cotton seed bred to mature in northern tim. mantel 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginia. 12 a 8 cents per word you. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. Cotton Belt. Write for prices and samples, "Hea : po tong 
h editi Mississippi Calley. . 135,000 — } od La., Ark., Ky..J 8 cents per word Cabbage plants, frost- proof, “now ready. My sole County Farm Bureau, Paris, Tenn. " @ oo 
what lions you Georgia-Alabama.. 100,000 Ga, Ala., and Fla........., 6 cents per word business is supplying fine frost-proof Cabbage piants: CORN ; 
wish to use. 120, 000 Texas and SS are 6 cents per word have been shipping for 18 years all over the United 
. 475.000 Whole South............... 27 cents per word States. Orders filled promptly for any quantity from Hickory (King Corn.—Seed for sale. Joe Vth, Bt 
Ad erti Seen ment, rogressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 160 to a carload. Long experience assures lowest pos- Brides, * 2 
dress Adv sing - The Prog 4 ene sible prices on quality plants. I guarantee all orders =n = Trock r : ; ae 
° ° ° e ° to arrive in good condition and full count or refund orn.—Trucker’s Favorite; true select Seed ; 
Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type money. Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, $4; 5 bushels $17.50. 8S. P. Schoolfield, Reidevine 
ef ll . Succession and Fiat Dutch. Prices by parcel postpaid: BM Se * Illinois 
cheerfully given on request. 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2.25. By express collect, he ak i a: La as Sas : 
any quantity, $1 per 1,000. Order now. » D- corn in the ear.’ L. B. Wannamaker, St Matthews 4 gies 
Frost-proof Early Jersey Cabbag > Plants: 1.000, $1.50, Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. Ss. Cc ary a ews, ER $13 per 








| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | =i" “srvebelifcer “Novia” ¢7 ey ee | 


































Leading Cabbage plants: 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.25 Kudzu planis, $15 thousand. Large orders cheaper. Jpoed gy —— ere ene average yield. Marett’s Pedig 
ywstpai 8s : > Fa sate a, N ye " : wind P : yO-e8 ¥, E 2 eCK 

Wanted.—Old time Furniture. Sofas, Beds, Desks, postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, Catawba, N. ¢ Edward Eppes. Pallaha » Fla. bushel $3.75: 5 ch ae $3. %O a eGR Se ba poultry 

Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders. Also Send no money. C.0.D. Cabbage plants: 500, 65c; ~ Plant ‘Kudzu | for “hi y and “pasture More nutritious out before season is over. Marett Farm & Seed Com. Reds. 
Confederate stamps. Highest cash prices. Will call 1,000, $1. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, than alfalfa and yields more. Grows on poor acid pany, Westminster, s. c. ‘c McCorm 
} anywhere. Send rough drawn outline with description. ee "as soil without lime or fertilizer. Never has to be re- — — - —____ — Pione 
Steinmetz, 1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; planted; never a pest. Write for information. Chero- COTTON Fifteen 

Good piants. Quitman Plant Co. Quitma kee Farms, Monticello, Fla. 











Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize Better 


Frost-proof Early Jersey Cabbase plants: 1,000, $1.50; winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C. Box 110 
j | FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 5,000, $6; postpaid. A. B. Clegg, _Moncure, N. C. STRAWBERRY Low | 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, graded 
































































































































































































































—s “er eg ae " P ° eo 5 ai snow w i < i i 
i ~ Frost-proof Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, c ~  Oliter "hae tae 1,000, $2.50 prepaid. and inspected, $1 bushel. J. M. Simmons, Mountville, fo Tay 
; ARKANSAS postpaid. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. a Bre cts _— a 8 C. Hatcher: 
renner Missionary Strawberry plants: 100, 35c; 1,000, $3. Absolutel ire an und big t a os — 
t Farms.—Big or little; for. grain, grass, cotton, homes, Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1 aad Collards $1; Onions $1. postpaid. Joseph F. Matthews, Rt. 1, Angier, N. C. cotton cca bat TSE solipoman #4 oer i pomet -y Mount 
} fruit, poultry and stock. Attractive prices. McKamey, Prompt shipment,  W. . Williams, Quitman, Ga. : : pound sack. tain floc 
| Imboden, Ark. $ Strawberry Plants.—Certified Improved Klondyke, T. K. Chance, Alexander, Ga. sine off 
| ime - ma Millions of frost-proof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. Aroma, Missionary, Excelsior; reduced prices. Write Heavy F 7 a: los 
| ; p L. I » M ° ; y Fruiter, three bales per acre; earliest cotton; Chick H 
' - . 5 td Prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. W. H. Nichols & Son, Bald Knob, Ark. 40 bolls weigh pound: as per cent lint: wonderful — 
omeseekers Wanted. riginal diversifie’ farming ‘ r cotton yrite for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co, , 
county, In heart of Georgia tubaceo belt, offers won- 4 999. “Appies Peach’ trees, 10e up. Forsyth: Nursery, STRAWBERRY PLANTS a tive pri 
derful opportunities. 1926 crop valued at $4,375,000, Wins! pe ° , y ? . . , : “ athe Ss. — Dre — tive pric 
with less than 2,500 bales of cotton, Inquire Chamber inston. N. The best grown. Aroma, Missionary, Piedmont Pedigreed leveland Big Boll has world’s Chickery 
of Commerce, Cairo, Georgia. Immediate shipment, unlimited supply extra fine Improved ear dee _ Excelsior: 7. $2; pe no hard ail localities, “Write for descriptive lime: Qualit 
South Georgia tobacco farm, 450 acres bright leaf frost-proof Cabbage plants, 80c per thousand. Star 1,000, $3.25; 5,000, $15. Express collect. aire, giville TCG RElen< Gr eed. ‘eiekmant Suan Lowest 
tobacco land; $30 per acre. |200 acres cleared, 400 Plant Co., Quitman, Ga, Cabbage and Onion plants. Price list in greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Manager, Com- teed. | 
oe ‘es a Rn NE gg oe AE aR fe r EI Jett C.0.D. ‘‘Plants, not promises.’’ Cabbage: 500, 65c; colors free. merce, Ga. se 
erehouse ¢ a! ors for yers 1 “ ° ¥ The: 7 
Davis County. For information write Bonnie View eral 7 waren. — 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.25. ue i A. BAUER P << e LESPEDEZA Peg 
F ) ‘ 3 = id : 20 x 38, s a, / . 7 on 
SS Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, , $15 1.000 solabenecidi cigs gg an cys laa lena eellnag i 2 
/ i ns lh Set $1.50, postpaid; by express: 1,000," $1.25 R. Missionary Strawberry plants, well rooted, two dol ee —— 
4 y J a Ss y yt ¥ z s a Ol- * 7, 
Fine truck farm for sale; adapted to general crops. Pegram, Raleigh, N. ( —— lars thousand, f.o.b. “reacheys: two “fifty delivered. Bey Price, “pine L  aamemain sowd for sale. Will ing "bre 
Exige of city limit. eo sell now, Write me. Box Fine frost-proof Cabbage plants, immediate ship- Thirty-five cents hundred, parcel post; cash with or- - - Lowest | 
175, Southport, N. ment, 500 for $1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. t. J. der. Write W. A. Kenan, Teacheys, N. C. Choice new crop Lespedeza seed, $2.75 per bushel, log free. 
— wat ee mit : .. . 
Poultry farm, three miles Wilmington, N. C. Will Williams, Quitman, Ga. an Missionary, Klondyke, and Aroma Strawberry plants, Eroene ores. Ge oe Se _ Mi a Super- 
| turn three to five thousand dollars per year, W. H. Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1.000, $1 per 100; $1.75 per 250; $2.75 per 500, postpaid. New cr porn Lespedeza seed, free sample; horns, A 
t Jenkins, Leland, N. C. - _._—s_—«@$:1..50., poe. Ss cietaction guaranteed. Raleigh Our plants are pure and free from disease. Commer- $2.50 per bushel, A. C. McKowen, Lindsay, La. noreas, § 
: ns Plant Co., Raleigh, N. C cial planters will de well to write or wire us for ~; "Thee Address 
TEXA aa Sa Se eae a emttat ‘gs ra W ps . gl New crop, recleaned “Lespedeza seed; no Johnson ras 
Ss Cabbage Bermuda Onion plants: 300, 75c; 500, nani ge aaa Chattanooga Nurseries, Chatta-  pracg price and sample on request. J. F. Luckett, Welmar, 
Irrigated farm for sale in famous Winter Garden $1.16: 1,000, $2; postpaid. $1, 1,000, express collect, DOOK&. Renn: Halls, Tenn. 
yaad Grow oranges, grapefruit A Machotka, Patrick Plant Co., Omesa, Ga. NURSERY STOCK Sauiedeea seed. SURE ores aannad. ‘Yecleaned, 70 
Crystal City, Texas. — 7 ve 2 ie ; oa, cleaned, } 
Wakefields, Succession Cabbage Plants: 300, 75e; Pecans.—For good trees write your state society. Of Johnson grass, $2.25 per bushel. R. H. Shipp, White 
VIRGINIA 508, $1; a 0 F cam, ame - i ss 1,000, collect. See address below Big Creek, Miss. _ a Reds 
’elmont Truc arm edmont, § aes —= ‘ 
gre - Seg art Tee Fruit and Ornamental trees. Agents wanted. E. W. ay hay eA crop Leave = a. ary t oa orders 
. 3RIS’ 7 =P : Again those reliable Georgia grown Cubbage, Col- Jones Nursery. Woodlawn, Va. — oS 3 ~ ©. Mitchell, Gar 
FARM, GRIST MILL AND STORE lard and Onion plants sent C.0.D 000 =~ $1 «and > ~ a = = — - ae houn City, Miss. oe ig 
. ~ paar sharges. KE. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, . ult an Tnamental_ Trees.—Salesmen wante eed. 
For Sale.—53%4 acres smooth land, highly ‘ : we ; > Sane mn aevilk : Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. nee. Seed.—South Louisiana grown seed of 
productive; splendid seven-room residence, G Fine frost-proof C abbage pl foley Early v aricties. "efore t gee ter Co iae eee, ighest germination and purity. Write for prices on W. 
: 7 iuaré antee fine plants. 250 pos 1 50c: 500 < sefore uying nursery stoc for the arolinas get any quantity. Lespedeza Seed Growers Codperative 
store room and good stock of. general The; expressed, $1 per 1,000. Plant Farm, our prices. Montgomery Nursery Company, Candor, Association, Inc., Baton Rouge. La 
merchandise. A money maker for right N. C. Walia todas Se icine ae ha capt = i ae 
om ——E — — = - —— 1 oday € YI ice ev cToj a 
party. Peach trees. $5 hundred; Apples $12. Salesmen cleaned, dependable Le j > of obnor- Triple 
a 5 / $12. alesme : > spedeza seed. Free of obnox st eg 
J. R. McNUTT, OWNER FROST-PROOF PLANTS _ Catalogue free. Baker Nursery. Higginson, {ous seeds.” Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Lege hy & 
i Columbia, Va. Wakefi p . Hi ATK, ‘ _ snl deza Seed Growers’ Association, Inc., Calhoun City, ing vari 
’ akefield and Dutch Cabbage, $1, 1,600. wr 7 : ; Miss. BP hos 
} White Bermuda Onion (delivered), $1.50, PAR cl ee ge ee ye Bo OATS on 
Farms for Sale Direct From Owner.—Low prices and 1,000, Emerald Farm, Meigs, Ga. Florala, Ala. j ‘ ; Big Hh 
ny terms . 1.—345 a KS hesterfield County, Va.; Grex Myrtle Fi teen ee acpeer — Pedigreed Fulghum seed Oats for sale. rs Mean a. 
room residence and good farm for tobacco; price ~j7 = - “- Caliaane Urepe —Fine nursery grown ants, 0 Jennette, Lake Landing, N. C. . re 
$7,500. 2.—300 acres in Southampton County with 8 Be fee a” Va cr lec 34.95; ; abbane : Arrowfleld Nurseries, Petersburg, Va.; Branch. by expert 
, plant $4. Express prepaid. Prompt shipment + 1 lo, Fl PEANUTS Bell F 
room residence; good farm for corn, cotton or peanuts; pers. guaranteed. R. €. Haden, Ladonia chistes - nat 
_ = : 3. — ae in Howl Comm. ee x will help to pay your taxes and debts if Peanuts.—Alabama or Georgia Runner variety, farm- Baby ¢ 
+ FOOM) FSSIGENCO, FOOS MOCK OF Calky Farm; mnntnerebnunas ipinetedsin one . you will let them. Learn why and how. Write J. B. ers stock seed peanuts, 96 pound bags, $7, Ve with less 
| price $13,000. 4.—277 acres in Prince George County, Cabbage plants; hundred acres fine, large, well root- Wight, Cairo, Ga vet Beans.—Early Speckled, 90-Da Velvet Beans, from Nor 
} Va., one mile from Petersburg, Va., on improved road; ed, open field grown, frost-proof: 75c, 1,000; Collards - —_—_—— $2.50 bushel “Su ar Cane Laan = Tent rade, in % We can f 
good buildings and farm in high state of cultivation; 75c; Bermuda Onions $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- _ Fruit. Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher-  pajjon barrel 60° Cotton Seed.—Cook’s 307-6 wilt ing breed 
extra good for dairy or truck farm, wel] watered; man, Ga, rics, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, bie fe . | eons & ~ m i 
i a P ase ; ; tap : 4 ees s ee ro a resistant variety, $1.50 per bushel. All f.o.b. shipping 
price $20,000. 5.—200 acres in Chesterfield County, rr S Sealine glam Wakefields: 300. 73 Cleveland, Tenn. points, cash with order. Goff Mercantile Company “Baby ( 
Va., with large building, good orchard, fine farm for ost-proof Cabbage plants. hen hPa bs ae ee ae ; wenn? or 6,000 











tobacco; price $5,500. 6—375 acres in Nottaway County 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5.000, $7.50, prepaid. Satis- and Peach low as 10c. Grapevines 5c. Best (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 







































































































































































, eee OE ; . . and Wya 
ho ol > ; “pa faction guaranteed. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin Postpaid. Catalog free. 3Zenton County 15 
near Blackstone, Va., with good buildings; fine for ad = PEAS $15 per | 
tobacco or corn; price $7,500. 7.—210 acres in Ches- Virginia. i Dept. 4, Rogers, Ark. = - = — > us have 
terfleld County, Va., 2 residences; good for tobacco, — Cabbage Plants.—Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Fiat Grapes.—Adapted to the South. Carmen, For Sale.—New crop White Peas, per bushed $2. Hickory, 
corn, cotton or peanuts price $7,000. We will be glad Dutch: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 5,000, $5 a, and Ellen Scott. Write for illustrated Write D. F. Suggs, Queen, N. C. Banner 
to show these farms to prospective purchasers Union yllect. Can ship at once. Mrs. W. R. Lindsey, circular. Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 7 4 ith 
ere Saree Some 0 presrceere bar collect. an ‘ : Be B. Sound £ low —. _ pe — 3, o>. cash wi oo Bu 
i , : Selected Pecan and Satsuma Orange trees. Satis- order alpn ne 1'berson wy 
Yellow Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants action guarante or money refundec rite for Clays, I M 2.10 ~pushel; ea 
f HELP OR SITUATION WANTED now ready. 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.00; prepaid. Own folder. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. Rrabhams $2.50 | ey & ne ny Per “ht paid a 
| ae pro — farm in United States. Fruit. Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large in lots ~~ ee up. The Epting Distributing Com- —— 
¢ . , . stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- pany, Leesville, 5. : = Walite 
ents. —aree — he Ba farm, shag basis. Millions field grown Cabbage plants, leading vari- ed. Concord Nursery. Dept. 25, Concord, Ga Brabham Peas, $2.35 per bushel. Trons, Whip- =. bree 
ve referer . id: 250, 50: 5 5 
j “= = _—— t = = aareee = hel a Baal Pood 4.50." sg i ey pan dhe Sin Hedge Sjgpte—mnace River ve: oe bushy. poorwitle. Se marty Speckle, a .90 1 of =e 
ment. Dept. , - Louis, io., help “4 7. ea ae ‘ One year $2; two years (sizes to $10), $4 per 100, ron mixec - sound new crop Peas in strong Cat 
\ a -- — government position. Write him Darien Plant Farms, _Darien, Ga. delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 4 eg —_ a. Pa ~ « ou ana a 
| mamediate! Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants; Wakefields and (Conway c. cash with orders. n Salley, © a 
—_ = = a < ; = ——$—$—$—___—__— ———-—————=- _§& 
) Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- Flat Dutch. First class plants, full count se San ecan trees and at the boll weevil. - 
rte Het. ue rain ou Yo e! an expert “AGTonle eee ee Simin Ge, Aigte: Schity. and. Stuart our-spechaity; “Pies wo seven fet TOBACCO 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to Geor By 4 s twelve a? lars per ners f.o.b. here. Hampton ——— 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet ‘°0Te te Nursery Company, Hampton, 8S. © Tobacco Seed.--I can furnish the best quality 7 
write, Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, “Millions frost-proof Cabbage ‘plants, Wakeflelds and Pecan Tre for Sale.—Budded, be : ar bacco seed of any of the most popular varieties BUNC 
Tenn. Flats; mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 1,000, $1.50; extra J gy st cher Pat Pye “er say Re “en dacn's fe > tobacco, true to type and thoroughly cleaned. Als@ 
large: 500, $1. Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. " Onion gee A fi ot 75 aay aan wae 2 i oie oN eet treated seed. Write for catalogue and price l'st. Mill — 
g PLANTS | plants: 500 postpaid $1. Shipping promptly, Walter : one r oe 2 + <a ae at an ees. None Run Farm, W. W. Green, Proprietor, Bowling Greet weal Ba 
Parks, Darien, Ga. = La wa wise a lencnily irginia. e 
shi " Early bearing, bred-up Papershell | “Pecan Trees. , 
= , d had 
CABBAGE—COLLAR NION am. J — — Bag ae ee aL Straight, thrifty, well rooted, vigorous trees, budded | WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES _ health an 
—C D—O - Ee a or grafted from heavy bearing parents. Also Peaches, “tet “acca —a meerers ——8 ting 
- - cash; mailed or expressed, charges collect. Good Bhi oe ery Dera cag is “Thurmond Grey Melon seed. Your success assured Farms ¥ 
Fine Cabbage plants. R. 0. Parks, Darien, Ga. plants or money cheerfully refunded. Farmers Supply avon, © cy ger Ra] ape a Se Roms P ery you plant my seed and follow the instructions of ™ “> : 
500 Cabbage plants, postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, ombany, Thomasville, Ga. Lumberton, Miss. yi © World. ‘treatise on melon culture and shipping. Write C. & tring 
Darien, Ga, Frost-proof Cabbage plants all head early. Flat “Why worry aboul the price of cotton whe you can eee. Shee, Fer. Se neions_ a Buf? Orpir 
Mariy Cabbeae planis, 4&6 postpaid 5 RE. 0. Dutch, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 50 to bunch, af STE ee tee Dee een ewe FOU 0s Sugar-Kist Watermclon.—‘‘Tastes as | melons Roc 
Parks, Dari oy ee eer ae " “mixed varieties Iabeled separate, and Bermuda Onion, &t0W pecans? We can furnish Pecan trees, any auan- ion’ we were kids.’’ The ideal melon for home conas, M 
arks, Darien, Ga. . . eading varieties, reasonably priced. Schley, me $15: ‘gr 
- postpaid: 100, 30c; 200, ; 500, $1; 1,000. $1.50. All pt Teche Sf aca A Pal or local market. = tried always used. + $72 
Best Early Jersey plants: 500, 75e, postpaid. R. I. Express, $1 per thousand. . A. Godwin, a ox, Ga Alley, Suecess, Teche, Moneymaker, Pabst. Bred Seed Farms, Waco, Texas. Wepaid. ” 
* Newton, N. a ae : - - 5 s — prices and other information write A — 
. Coenen es Tost - proo! “abbage plants, early an ate. 25 F River Pecan _Co ompany, Albany, Ga. ; 
Best “Early Jersey ee "500, 75c, | postpaid. aid. Craig postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid 75e; extra large size, 500 —— orem —— ne to pee 
Cline, Newton, N. C. postpaid $1. Extra large size expressed, $1 per 1,000; % Peach Trees, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple Trees, POULTRY AND EGGS White Le, 
repre as —<$——$_—___—_— 10,000, $7.50. Guarantee good plants. No culls ship- $7.50 per 106 and up. In large or small lots direct Rorks ' 
— mean plants: Crs ‘1,000, postpaid. G. W. ped. Will mix varieties free. BR. O. Parks, Darien to planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, range _ 
Murray aremont, N. C. : eee ‘ * pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; BABY CHICKS 
“Galbage plants: 1.00 61.3. patna WwW. By. Geoeris ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in I ——— ae Chee 
eiieen ee Bn ong ser -25, postpaid. ; . 500 large Cabbage plants for $1: 1,000, $1.75, psi- colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Wilkes Hatchery, North Wilkesboro, N. me: Mt Sola 
= : paid. Express collect, $1 per 1,000. Five leading Tenn. breeds, light breeds; request catalog. | __ ee 
0 fine Wakefield Cystage plants, 75c, postpaid. varieties. None better at any price. Ten million ~ pecan Trees.—Planters are saferuarded a 3 Poultt¥ 
I . P ~ — : r gainst taby Chicks for Sale.—Harv L, Klutz 
Harry Murray, Newton, N. ready, Illustrated price list free. Dealers wanted. mistakes in buying Pecan trees, setting them out and Farms & Hatchery, Rt. 6, Salisbury, N.C. DE 


Nine years satisfactory service. Davis Plant Com- 





Frost-proof plants: 500, as post paid Carolina caring for them in North Carolina, South Carolina 


















































































































: . Rocks. 7 le 
Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. pany, Tifton, Ga. es 2d Virginia, through Pecan Societies with which the |, Le gs 7m. L Hug vr Our ¢: 
= + wabemsa Cab : . aK Frost-proof Cabbage Plants. — Jersey, Charlestem horticultural departments codperate. Their service, [0 arm, Semen ly. Rea 
webs ao i needy a Plants: $1.25, 1,000. Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Succession. Copenhagen Mar- ics ease Seas a Ay press. eamaeee Chicks, all breeds. Best quality purebreds., wed fecords 
ket, postpaid: 100, 30c; 3 75e; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. ull protection to planters. © for prices or other wices. ‘Capital City Hatch Columbia, 5. * | 
Frost-proof Wakefield Cabbage plants: $1.25, 1.000, Fo. i Seemacriie 1,000, 3; 5.000,” $4.50; 10,000, $8. iatemagee. Address State ang Society, Raleigh, : i = “ —— t —: ted stock Tn reason we y' 
postpaid. Floyd Arndt, Newton, N. C. Beets, Lettuce, same price. Satisfaction guaranteed. N.- Florence, S. C.; Petersburg, Va. . ty pureed t oe tes Clinton bes, orth 
Nice Wakeield_ planta: S00, T5ey 1,000, 41.35, yo! D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8. C. a wae SS ene Fach 
‘ <0, ‘ad ’ e . ——E 
paid. J. F. Setzer, Claremont, N Delivered prices Crystal Wax and White Re rs , prices o 
(yellow) Onion plants: 200, 40c; 500, 70c; $1; | SEEDS | pees See eee. 26 ee 
1,000 fine Cabbage plants, eles aT $1.25; 6.000, $5.50. Cabbage plants: 100, 35c; oe  85e: chicks, stock. Descriptive folder free. 
500, 70c. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. ___ 1,000, $1.50; 3,000, $3.75. Day and night service and BEANS Bonner, ‘Lavonia, Ga. a 
Frost- proof Cabbage plants, $1.25 thousand; 5,000, Plants guaranteed to please you or money refunded. Guarantee chicks from one and two year oie exoed 
$5. Reliable Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. Lytle Plant Farms, Lytle, Texas. PP - a wepereet Soe Li i Sage. Ever Ready laying strain White Leghorns. 
= A ushel. Single bushe' 2.25. Never ter Poultry Farm, Trevilians, Va. 
Jee frost-proot Ca abbage plants: $1. 1-50, 1, ,000, post- — yo yg  - oe yoante: seed. Bush Co., Richland, Ga. “Shinn oo a? ye Ee $2.90 un- 
— _ watt aremnont, Ny hacen Market; Bermuda Onion. Postpaid: 250, 65c; oun, crop Mammoth Yellow Soybeans; guaranteed Leading breeds. Free eatalos. Wayne X. 
Frost-proof C eee, Plants. a Siapente. AH 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. By express, any quantity, $1 germination, good seed, bushel $1.35; Laredos ons. Box 120, Greentop, Mo. 
varieties. 500, “5c; 1,000, $1. Plant Co., per 1.000. Deliveries guaranteed. Order now. Cole- $2. %. Biloxis $2; Otootans $4. Winstead-Smith Co., ee 
Tifton, Ga. man Plant Perms, Tifton, Ga. Ransomville, N. C. (Classified ads continued on next 
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108 (32) 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Meets 


HE North Carolina Farmers’ Union 

held its regular annual meeting in 
Raleigh last week, the inclement weather 
preventing as large an attendance as had 
been hoped for. The chief officials, 
President R. W. H. Stone, Vice-Presi- 
dent J. M. Templeton, and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. L. Lyerly, 
were all re-elected, as were members of 
the executive committee. Former Presi- 
dnt H. Alexander acted as chairman 
of the resolutions committee. 


Virginia Tobacco Prices Decrease 


THE total sales of leaf tobacco in Vir- 
ginia during December were approxi- 


mately 25,900,000 pounds, according to 
reports to the Commissioner of Agricul- 


ture compared with 36,082,000 pounds 
sold during November. All types of to- 
bacco with the exception of sun-cured 
brought lower prices in December than 
in November and prices on all four types 








Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edl- 


tlon— 120,000 oo State plainly what edl- 
tion you wish to use 


AGENTS “WANTED | 
Fruit Trees for Sale. — “Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Fire Salvage Rummage Sales, 
start you, furnishing everything. 
i608 So. Halsted, Chicago. 


Bankrupt and Rummage Sales—Make $50.00 daily. 





Concord 





$50.00 daily. We 
Jobbers, Desk M19, 








@® start you, furnishing everything. Distributors, 
Dept. 10: 105, 609 Division, Chicago. 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 


perfumes, toilet goods. 
sation Co., Dept, 2520, 


We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce our Soap and Washing Powder, Buss 
Beach Company, Dept. A79, Chip ypewa Falls, Wisc. 


Immense Profits Silvering Mirrors at Home.—Plat- 
ing auto parts, headlights, table ware, stoves, * ete. 
Outfits furnished; details free. Write Sprinkle, Plater, 
530, Marion, Ind. 


Want distributing agent for Hanslick, 
soap; removes everything from hands; everybody a 
customer. Sample free, Solar Products Co., J2144 
S. Troy, Chicago. 

Agents, $72 Week.—Brand new tool Chest, & tools 
in one. Fine leather case. Fits hip pocket. Demand 
enormous, Write quick. Novelty Cutlery Co., Chest 
637, Canton, Ohio. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, A Amsterdam, 


Agents Our new household cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 
“osts less than brooms Over nett profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Towa. 


Wanted.—Several farmers to quit raising low price 
eotton and = sell Rawleigh Products to consumers. 
Hustlers earn from $1,500 to $3,000 yearly. 
today. The W. T. Rawleigh Co., 
phis, Tenn. 

Agents New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 


Experience unnecessary. Car- 
Louis. 








powdered hand 























Write 
Dept. PF-3, Mem- 








manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
560 Broadway, New York. 

_ weekly representing large direct to wearer com- 
pan Complete shirt, necktie and work clothes line 
Unbeatable combination means selling everyone. Ad- 
vanced commission and rr ty Sales compelling outfit 
free. Howard Shirts, 1213 VanBuren, Dept. 
Chicago. 





SALESMEN WANTED 
Liberal cash commission paid weekly. 


HOW ARD-HICKORY NURSERY 
10th Ave., Hickory, N. C. 


I offer men. women, $2,400 a year taking orders for 
Jennings Hosiery Write now if you want a really 
big year round, fair, square, libera] offer. $45 every 
week, Wonderful values. Big line and plan that 
gets orders at every call. Write today. Jennings Co., 
Dept. 4037, Dayton, Ohio, 


$8.00 to $16.90 daily easy. Introducing ‘‘Chieftain”’ 
fine quality, guaranteed tailored Shirts. Just show 
samples, write orders. Ve deliver and collect. Your 
pay every day. No capital or experience necessary. 
Spare time pays you big. Send today for free sam- 
ples. Cincinnati Shirt Company, Lane 1822, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 








Just out Amazing new air burning, self-heating 
Flat Iron. Housewives wild about it. Cuts ironing 
time in half, saves 779 steps per average fironing, No 
tubes; no wires, Sells fast. $90 a week is easy. No 
eapital needed. No delivering. New plan. Write 
quick for ge a and free outfit offer. Akron Lamp 
Co., 832 Iron St., Akron, Ohio. 


No dull times selling food. People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; $8,000 yearly and 
up. No capital or experience needed; guaranteed 
sales; unsold goods may be returned. We furnish you 
with samp'e case, license and free samples for cus- 
tomers. Sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. Ask 
now. Federal Pure Pood | Co., , R-2 2307 Archer, € hic ‘ago. 


If I send you a suit. made in latest style ‘from 
finest goods, will you keep it, wear it, and show it 
to your friends as a sample of my sensational $19.50 
suits guaranteed regular $40.00 values? Could you 
use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? If so, 
write me at once for my wonderful new proposition. 
Just write your name and address on a card and 
mail to Salesmanager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. 566, 
Chicago. 








Agents.—$180 month. Bonus  bes‘dles. Introduce 
finest line Guaranteed Hosiery. 126 styles, colors. 
Kor men, women, children, Finest pure thread Jap- 
anese silk, All fancy combinations of silk and lisle. 
Novelty and sport numbers, full fashioned, chiffon, 
wool, ete. Must wear 6 months or new hose free. 
New sales plan. Credit given. Auto furnished. Spare 
time satisfactory. Write for samples. Wilknit Hos- 
iery Co., Dept. 2637, Greenfield, Ohio. 


grown in Virginia with the exception of 
flue-cured were below prices for 1925 
crop. Sales of fire-cured or dark tobacco 
were considerably below the amount sold 
to the same date in 1925. This is due to 
the fact that on account of the low prices 
farmers held back their tobacco in the 
hope that prices would improve this 
month. Total Virginia sales of all types 
to January 1 amounted to 81,653,000 
pounds which was approximately 58 per 
cent of the estimated sales for the season. 


High-grade Cotton Fertilizer 


WANT to mix a high-grade fertil- 

izer for my cotton from acid phos- 
phate, nitrate of soda, and muriate of 
potash. I do not think I need much pot- 
ash, as my land is not very sandy and 
the cotton rusts only slightly.” 


By mixing 1,200 pounds acid phos- 
phate, 600 pounds nitrate of soda and 
100 pounds muriate of potash a fertilizer 
analyzing approximately 10-4.5-2.5 will 
be secured. This gives a_ high-grade 
fertilizer and one that is medium in 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen and com- 
paratively low in potash. For cotton on 
the type of soil mentioned, this should 


prove satisfactory. 
RBA 
A Southern Farm Without Cotton 
or Tobacco 


(Concluded from page 10) 


manure accumulates rapidly. The annual 
crop of manure on the Williamson farm 
amounts to around 800 two-horse wagon 
loads. To remove this manure from the 
barns is a laborious undertaking as most 
of us know. On the Williamson farm a 
heavy V-shaped two-horse manure fork 
is used to first pull this matted manure 
into the alley ways of the barn, and then 
from the alley where it is left until it 
crumbles, it is then loaded on wagons 
with the same manure fork. To do this 
a team of mules is used. A cable is at- 
tached to the fork, the points sink into 
the packed manure, and two heavy mules 
draw it out with several hundred per 
cent saving of labor. 


Still another labor-saving device is used 
in stacking hay that is produced in quan- 
tities beyond the capacity of the barns. 
Stack poles about 25 or 30 feet long are 
securely set in the ground. This extra 
length is for the purpose of attaching a 
block and tackle to the top of the pole. 
Hay harpoons or slings carry the hay 
from the wagon to the stack by horse 
power, not by pitchfork and man-power. 


Livestock to Utilize the Field Crops 


HERE are 100 head of cattle on the 
Williamson farm, mostly beef breeds, 
and through them is marketed the unus- 


ally great quantity of hay and other -oug‘i- 
age produced. Since discarding tobacco and 
cotton, the necessity for heavy fertilizer 
bills has been greatly reduced. The 170 
acres of velvet beans and 50 acres of soy- 
beans bring a veritable shower of at- 
mospheric nitrogen, the greatest need of 
99 per cent of the farms of the South. 


Mr. Williamson says that the hog has 
been his best crop and far more profitable 
than the cow. In fact, he finds that the 
only profit in beef cattle lies in their ma- 
nure and in feeding them what would 
otherwise be wasted. On the other hand 
he has had good profit from his hogs 
over an extended number of years. They 
are raised on Bermuda grass pasture and 
rye in cornfields and early and _ later 
whole cornstalks just past the roasting 
ear period. They are fattened in the vel- 
vet bean fields and hardened on corn. In 
his travels Mr. Williamson has been im- 
pressed by the fertility of the land in 
cattle-producing sections and by the pros- 
perity of the people who live in these 
sections. 


Breeds His Own Corn 


HE most important money crop on 

the Williamson farm is corn. This 
crop is carefully bred by a system that 
Mr. Williamson has adopted. There is 
a special building in which his strains of 
corn are kept and where he personally 
works over his selection and in a way 
makes his matings. Mr. Williamson 
does not sell seed corn but raises seed 
solely for his own use. 


Most of the implements and other 
labor-saving devices used by Mr. Wil- 
liamson have been changed, enlarged, re- 
adjusted, or applied to meet the needs of 
his farm; and, as he said, most farmers 
already have these tools and other equip- 
ment and all they need to do is to alter 
them as he has done to suit their needs. 
This is both simple and inexpensive. 


Mr. Williamson says that farm labor 
should be paid more and should produce 
more by the use of multiplied horse 
power. He sees in this the opportunity 
for one man to cultivate enough land to 
make money sufficient to provide increas- 
ed pay. “This is also the opportunity by 
which a poor man may pay for his home 
by his own labor—not laboring children,” 
says Mr. Williamson. “Until the land is 
owned by the men who farm it, it is ir- 
revocably and fundamentally certain that 
they never so work the land as to get a 
profit therefrom. The ownership of the 
land by the man who works the land is 
the only salvation of the land.” 


The land is broken with three horses 
so hitched that all of them walk on un- 
broken ground. The three-horse tree is 
44 inches long. The doubletree is hitched 
to the right end and the singletree to the 
left end. The plow clevis is fastened 14 








VALUABLE BULLETINS FREE TO OUR READERS 


F OLLOWING is a list of free farmers’ bulletins that will 


help us cults- 


vate more acres per man and at a higher profit:— 


375—Care of Food in the Home. 

519—Intensive Farming. 

782—The Use of a Diary for Farm Ac- 
counts. 

808—How to Select Foods: I 

817—--How to Select Foods: II, 

824—How to Select Foods: III. 

924—A Simple Way to Increase Crop 
Yields. 

985—System of Farming in the South. 

986—Practices That Increase Crop Yields. 


989—Better Use of Man Labor on Farms. 

1015—Producing Supplies on a Cotton 
Farm. 

1085—Home Supplies Furnished by the 
Farm. 

1121—Factors That Make for Successful 
Farming in the South, 

1139—Methods of Analyzing Farm Busi- 
ness. 

1182—Farm Inventories. 


In order to get such of the above free bulletins as you wish all you have to 
do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those you need most (not more 


than five or six, 


we would say), fill in the following, and mail it to The 


Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Write very plainly: 


PGR i cccntedbbaostusnvcaceveses eocevccece 


Dear Sir: 


coccoe R.F.D. Nou. 0000- 


SE es Pe ae ee et ae 


In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 


] will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked with an X-mark in 


the above list. 


Name 


ARE O OEM O OREO OEE EEE EEEE HEH ER EEE EEREEEEESEEE SEES ESEE EEE EEEEEEESEEESES ESSE EE HEHEHE EE EE EEE 
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The Progressive Farmer 


i, ches from the right end of this three- 
horse evener. 


Farming conditions in the South have 
undergone many changes in recent years 
and in escaping from the “iniquity of 
cotton and the slavery of tobacco” the 
Williamson farm has not suffered but 
prospered, for the change has brought 
about the substitution of machine and 
mule power for man labor and _ hand 
power. There is little work here that 
women and children must do. Four men, 
12 mules, and 400 acres sounds better 
and pays better than “40 acres and a 
mule” with the whole family doing the 
work of mules—veritably a beastly occu- 
pation. 

Editor’s Note.—As another article in our 
1926 reports of “Successful Farmers and 
How They Have Succeeded,” this account 
of E. McIver Williamson’s square break 
from cotton and tobacco is sure to com- 
mand a wide reading and serious atten- 
tion. The series will continue with an ac- 
count next time of the corn breeding work 
kept up for thirty years by J. M. Jarvis, 
of North Carolina, without interfering 
with the regular work of the family farm. 


ea— 


The Facts About the Tobacco 
Association 
(Concluded from page 28) 


unjustifiable profits for two officials who 
were later dropped and sued and _ that 
there were some other extravagances— 
just as there is all too frequent misman- 
agement among bankers, but we do not 
lose faith in banking—but most of the 
trouble came from (1) setting up a busi- 
ness for more farmers than came into 
it together with (2) a lack of democ- 
racy, publicity, and direct farmer-con- 
trol, which policies prevented a winning 
back of the backsliders or attracting 
new converts. 


Undoubtedly, too, in the first sign-up 
not enough emphasis was laid on what 
we may call the spiritual side of codper- 
ation. Men were too often urged to 
join for immediate financial profits and 
not reminded that true codperation must 
be a growth—a patient growth in experi- 
ence, knowledge, and understanding of 
problems to be faced, and in a sense of 
human brotherhood—and that no great 
advance in liberty or progress is evéf 
won merely by signing on a dotted line 
but only by enlisting for a long cam- 
paign and heroically fighting the way to 


victory. 
IX 


Learning all the needed lessons from 
the experiences of the old Tobacco 
Growers’ Co6éperative Association, We 
have no doubt but that other intelligent, 
courageous, and liberty-loving tobacco 
farmers—it may be a year hence, it may 
be a decade hence, it may be a genef- 
ation hence—will again take up the fight 
for freedom and carry it to success. Af 
ter the battle of Alamance when the plaia 
farm folk of our North Carolina hill 
country had been mowed down by Try 
on’s well-trained troops, the royal gov 
ernor ordered his executions, went 
to his palace, and assumed that it was 
all over. The pitiful army of Regulatofs 
after a futile attempt to free themselves 
had come to the end of their trail. Ai 
yet Alamance was but the forerunne 
of Yorktown and a victorious Americ 
So it will be of the struggle that ha 
just ended. 


The principle of coéperative marker 
ing will yet triumph. And the greatest 
service that today’s defeated pioneers om 
render tomorrow’s victorious army is @ 
map out for it the wilderness road over 
which the first ill-fated expedition mor 
ed to disaster—mark out the streams # 
be bridged, the quicksands to be avoided, 
the ambushing forces to look out for, the 
shameful internal treacheries 
which every army must protect itself. 
To help in some degree in achicving ! 
result has been the object of this r vu 
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for our 1927 “Guide to 


Gardening” describing 
vegetable seed grown 
where they reach perfection. 


Colorado cantaloupes, Connecticut 
sweet corn, Georgia watermelons 
—full of vitality that produce in 
your garden a larger yield of 
finer flavored vegetables. 


Enclose 10¢ with your request and 
we will send you a full size packet 
of Slate’s Extra Early Perfec- 
tion, the earliest, smoothest, best 
flavored tomato. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 
Box 149 South Boston, Va, 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
(PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
QUALITY CHICKS 2,_i°2. 225 PE 


ks. Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Or- 
Pingtons. Catalog Free. 
ex FORD PLACE HATCHERY 

a 427-P KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Black Leghorn & Day Old Chicks 


The kind th at lay. Circul 
ar free. Write today. 
& E. HAM PTON, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 




















net CHICKS from ACCREDITED | FLOCKS 


rest. Mitler- 
x vin Kirkevilie, Me. 








—... PUREBRED D POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORNS 23.2.'": 


= ‘zs. Low prepaid prices. 
saz teed. Hatching eggs, cockerels, pullets, hens, 
fe fone oat, Winners at L, egg contests. Write 

atalog and special price bulletin. 
eeonce 8. FERRIS, 938 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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North Carolina Farm News Re- 
ported by County Agents 


ROM the hogs fed out and sold to 
the market last year, we made a 
profit of $4,296.78. We are now making 
plans for feeding this year. Four cars 
of feeders will be placed on feed in a few 
days.—N. K. Rowell, Chowan County. 
One new hog project has been started 
with half car of feeders.—C. S. Little- 
john, Halifax County. 
Gains in a ton-litter of pigs fed in the 
contest are shown by a litter of 10 just 
weighed. November 29 the 10 weighed 816 


pounds. December 29 their weight was 
1,331 pounds. This shows a gain of 515 
pounds, an average of 51.5 pounds per 


pig for the month—R. B. Reeves, Pitt 
County. 

Took orders for 5,000 pounds of py- 
rotol in one week. Out of 111 invita- 
tions sent to representative citizens of 
the county to come together for the pur- 
pose of organizing a better balanced agri- 
cultural program for the county, about 
100 responded. Suggestions as contained 
in Extension Folder No. 24 were adopted 
withut a dissenting vote. The - county 
commissioners were requested to appoint 
three farmers from each township in the 
county, these appointees, with the presi- 
dent, secretary, vice-president, and county 
agent, to constitute a County Board of 
Agriculture. Recommendation was also 
made that the school committee in each 
district be appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture to act as agents in putting 
into operation the Better Farming Pro- 
gram outlined by the County Board of 
Agriculture. The citizens of this county 
realize that it is imperative that we get 
substitute money crops to take the place 
of cotton. Poultry, hogs, and cows 
promise to be the best substitutes when 
the farmers grow the feed to sell to 
them.—T. J. W. Broom, Union County. 


Sa) 
Under the Four-H Flag 


(Continued from page 8) 


trash,’ as the darkeys say, and they didn’t 
have the nerve to try and run down the 
trouble. Of course, as it’s been three 
years, nothing may happen now, but I 
wanted you to know. This lad,” and 
O’Neal smiled at Bob, “looks as if he 
could take care of himself. Well, play 
us a tune, Mr. Barton, and we'll go 
home.” 


The violin sang to the rapt attention 
and applause of a new audience, but Bob 
Barton was not listening to its seductive 
strains. That part of him which was his 
father thrilled to the thought of a mys- 
tery right there on their own land—a 
mystery ready for the solving which had 
driven others away. And that part which 
was Bob’s mother, holding fast with 
grim tenacity until a task was accomp- 
lished, whispered “Send ’em on. We'll 
show ’em if they can drive us away.” 
Bob’s “good night” was a very perfunc- 
tory affair, and he whirled on his father 
with a “Do you suppose it’s true, Dad?” 
as the door closed behind the visitors. 

“True? Of course, O’Neal’s telling the 
truth about what happened three years 
ago,” Father Barton replied, “but that’s 
no sign anything will happen now. Any- 
way, we haven’t any stock to steal. If 


they take Prince and Dick, they'll be out | 
and | 


of luck when they pay the feed bill,” 
Bob’s father chuckled at the joke. But 
Bob, as he lay before the fire, dreamed 
dreams of fierce encounters and hard- 
won victory. 


(Continued next week) 


ah 


HE Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C., says the fox is 
worth $100 to the average farm im the 
destruction of pests that destroy the 
farmers’ crops. The late Hon. A. B. F. 
Kinner of Massachusetts examined the 
stomachs of 105 foxes, finding the cor- 
tents to be field mice, moles, ground squir- 
rels, gophers, crickets, berries, etc. The 
stomach of one fox only showed the 
trace of game birds. 
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| TOBACCO FERTILIZER 


must be mixed with the soil to make it most profitable. The Cole No. 
50 spreads the fertilizer and mimes it with the soil so the roots can | 
feed on it freely. Fertilizer put out in a stream is too concentrated 
and burns the tender feeding roots until it is diluted by repeated rains. 
Many dry seasons this never takes place and the good from the fer- 
tilizer is largely lost. 

GET MORE GOOD FROM GUANO 
by using Cole Fertilizer Distributors. They put out any kind 
of fertilizer in any quantity up to 2,500 pounds. They save laber and 
make better crops. Be sure to get the Genuine Cole. Do not let anyone 
put off on you any imitation or substitute falsely called “just as good.” 
Write for free circulars and name of reliable merchant near you who 
sells and guarantees Cole Distributors and Planters. 


COLE MFG. CO., Box 30, Charlotte, N. C. 



































PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
HI-GRADE BABY CHICKS 


Are still taking the lead as money makers. Get our beautiful lay catalog 
describing our HI-GRADE BARRED ROCKS, REDS, WHIT WYAN- 
DOTTES, WHITE LEGHORNS and BROILER CHICKS. Ad hing your order 
at once for January and February chicks, If you have failed other years 
with poultry try HI-GRADE chicks and succeed. We pay postage and 
guarantee 100% live delivery. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Box P, TROUTVILLE, VA. 


(Member International Baby Chick Association) 
































CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C., Breeder of 
Single Comb White Leghorns exclusively, bred for high egg production and standard qualities. Chicks 
from healthy breeders of size, and type. My breeders carry b'ood of some of the best strains in this 


country. They have plenty range, and are being fed around 100 gallons fresh pasteurized buttermilk 
daily, and are in condition which is only possible unless ted on milk in this form. ‘They are mated 
to pedigreed high egg record unrelated Cockerels. Beginning February 15th, I will have literally thou- 
sands day-old chicks ready for shipment every week. My Free 1927 illustrated catalog and price list 





is just off the press and is now ready for mailing. My prices are the lowest they have been in several 
years. 80% of my chicks last season sold to former cusiomers, Thousands of satisfied cutomers. 
No amateur, sixteenth season. 


FREE Chick Book 


from Pioneer Hatcheryman 











RIVERSIDE 


CHICKS 


Fourteen breeds and strains, hatch- 
ed only from our own state inspect 
ed flocks (30,000 hens). Four years 
continuous blood testing, largely 
eliminating Bacillary White Diar- 
rhoea. Riverside chicks have become 
famous for quality. No other hatch- 
ery can make same guarantee that 
we can. All this explained in our 
new 48 page catalog, free. 72 page book, just publish- 
ed by practical poultrymen, given every customer. 


My 32 page book with beautiful color 
- AL of my leading varieties tells 
me about the pioneer hatchery and 

ow you can take the one 238 Out of buy- 
ing chicks by mail. iller’s Missou 
Accredited Chicks have a proven record for 
quality since 1902. We hatch & 000 chicks 
weekly. 15 leading varieties. 100 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed. Write lay for 
FREE book and special 





offer. 







Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
R.F.D. No. 11-B, or No, 4-B, Knoxviile, Tenn. | go, oatee oe Mo. 


(Member International ‘Beky Chick Association) 











Baby Chicks 





KENTUCKY Shipped C.0.D. 
a pont ey Here’s a book worth dollars that 
and pay postman we have decided to mail free +o 


the rest after you get 

chicks. Pure bred stock selected by expert judge. 
Send for Big Catalog 

Our catalog shows many beautiful 

views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 

Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


all chick buyers who write for it. 3 colors, 
illustrated. Tells how we hatch the better 
kind of State Accredited 
chicks at lowest prices. 
Leading varieties. 60,000 
weekly. You know you will 




















be treated right if you buy 
from MISSOURI STATE 
ATC 7% 


BABY Jennings Quality ee "sitter, mo. 
CHAT S.C. W. Leghorns | s.NuARY & FEBRUARY CHICKS 


Trapnested Pedigreed 
From Norman, South’s oldest and largest producer. Just 


They are famous as great Winter Layers and Big mor 
Profit Producers all over America. Chix as low fits on ten a kinde— but consider extrapro- 














- ttening, meaty broil Bev- 

as $15.00 per hundred. Big illustrated catalog . extra e; ear! *Thou sands eac! 
FREE. Write TODAY. five a delivery fa hd 60 on 1008 
srennas POUL TEY fy gee . b $9. 4 Ht} #0 4 
Box Elizabeth City, N. C. || Wyandoties "9" S36 ae ies | 6 18 
Heavy Mixed 4.50 8.00 15.00 145 
Assorted, allbreeds 4.00 7.50 60 120 





12 
Sensible, *practica l catalog by a poultryman, not an artist. 
Also valuable folder on feed and care of chicks. Double 
capacity, Ly uality for 1927. Order early. 
. A. Norman, x » Knoxville, Tenn. 
Member International Baby Chick Association 





under tate saber Bapervision. Bl Blood tested f aoe Bacillary 





. Barr f 
a *. Ship pocder State Sesl and label A 
loos live'delivery, CATALOG F BABY CHICKS 
IDEAL MaTCHERY ano poustay rans Amig Barred Plymouth Rock Chicks, bred from 
WAYNESBORO, America’s greatest laying strain; Wyckoff and Tan- 


Member International & State Chick Ass’ns, cred 8. C. White Leghorn strain; S. C. Ever Lay 


Brown Leghorns. We pay the parcel Dost charges 
and guarantee 100 per cent good strong chicks on 








e arrival, Circular free. 
Chicks ¢ Fogs Green Forest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 
52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best lay- Richfield, Pa. J 
ing strains. State Accredited. Incubate 25,000 eggs 








daily. Catalog Free. Prewar Prices. vos live —— 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, lumbi 


Carolina Chicks! 


State blood tested; reasonably priced, easily raised, 
profit producing Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and Wyandottes. 


THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, Box F, Asheville, N.C. 


= NICHOL’S POULTRY BOOK 
> Shows way to Sevectexsmnenrcchicts 




















SUBURBAN QUALITY 


“Since 1907” “Chicks That Are Different” 
ee 2 years of ee progress assures our 
of the very ce and quality in 
BABY CHICKS. All leading varieties. Let us help 
you make plans for your spring flocks now. Prices 
r Catalog free. Write us today. 
SUBURBAN FARMS HATCHERY 
507 Granville Ave., Muncie, Indiana 





















SER High Bred Quality Chicks 
pia for chicks. when you fed 
them. Write for bi iigetrased 





ae NICHOL’S POU! POULTRY FARM,Box21,Monmouth, Ill. 















SEAGLE WHITE ot EGHORN CHICKS 
Are Hardy, Wi common hatchery chicks. wen Fine pure-bred stock. 
fachoraa e. seae tel solenaid layers. 100% delivery. 5. W. Ossege Hatchery, Box 27, Ottawa, O. 
Val le t t ; 
SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, , T ldorristowa, Tenn. 7 OOKOUT” CHICKS 
Chicks! © ° °...8:"4 $!. pay batanes to QUALITY 
postman plus post: From purebred, high egg producing flocks. 100% live 


del. Prices right. Prompt shipments. Write for 
a oy HATCHERY, PR oe egy pore Tenn. 
Member International Baby Ch ation) 


Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, $15 per 100. 
17. Purebred, 100% delivery. Sunn 
1924 Charteton Ave., Huntington, 


First hatch Jan. 
< Hatcheries, 
. a. 
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Before You Buy Fencing, _ r 
, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, 7 ; 
Metal and Roll Roofing or Paint <j Jairh 
I want you to send me your name and address, so I can ; 
mail you my New Cut Price Catalog. I want ’ 
you tosee how much Jim Brown’s Freight Pre- /\ : : 
Z #2 f £ 
® # paid Factory Prices will save you on over 150 Ad Aah it, 
‘ / styles of Fencing—Farm and Drive Gates—  .~ ge 
“ Lawn Fence—Steel Posts—Furnaces—Metal 4 * » 
Roofing—Roll Roofing—Paints, etc. My / ( Orders 
Free — Legs Catalog —— — roo of y, Shipped 
wonder!iu argains— more § es an es 
you'll find in a dozen ies and Promptly 


everything priced so you can 
SAVE BIG 
MONEY 


Our facilities for han- 
dling orders promptly are 

unequaled. We ship orders with- 
n 24 hours from time they are re- 
ceived. This means that when you 
send orders to Brown you get your 
goodsquickly—when you want them. 
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One Million Parssere Buy From Brown Within21 Hou 
Saved 20c a Rod Saved $13.00 on Roofing Saved 1/3 on Paint 
“IT received my 40 rods of fence and it was far better than “The roofing I bought from you is the best I ever laid. “7 will say that you put out a first class paint. The 
I expected. My neighbors all say it is the best fence they It lays as smooth as a planed board. I saved at least building on which I used it looks 75% better ‘since it is 
have ever seen. I saved 20c a rod by sending my order to a 5 at fe: painted. I saved about 33%% on the price of the paint, 
you. e will never use any other wire but Jim Brown’s.”’ $13.00 besides the freight by ordering from you.”’— and am well pleased.’”’—FRED. C. FIETSAM, MARION, 
—W. G. VANCLEAVE, WOODS BEND, » KY. THOS. SHULL, WOODSTOWN, N. J. ILLINOIS. 








Now just a word about QUALIT Y. Low prices don’t mean a thing unless the quality is right. That’s the point I w 

to emphasize. I believe I make and furnish my customers with the BEST QUALITY Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wir 

Furnaces, Roofing and Paint that it is possible to produce. That’s why everything you buy from my factory carries 
own personal guarantee — a guarantee that insures you quality and satisfaction. 


Not only do I give better quality at lower prices, but 


I ALSO PAY THE FREIGHT 


That’s another big saving. My low rock bottom prices are all you pay—I pay the freight charges 

to your railroad station. Orders are shipped within 24 hours from my three big factories at Cleveland, Ohio, Adrian, 
Michigan, Memphis, Tenn. — also from warehouses at Kansas City, Mo., and Davenport, Iowa. 
and mail coupon below—get my Bargain Cut Price Catalog and see for’ yourself the money you can save. 


JIM BROWN, President 


The BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY, Dept. _ 5519 
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“ i The Grown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 559 Cevetans, ~— in | 
: Send me vour New Cut Price Catalog showing low F% ices on Fencing, ‘ 

z Gates, MRoolit , Paint 
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